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INTRODUCTION- -Robert  N.  Royston 


Garrett  Eckbo.  The  Formative  Years 


It  is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  look  back  at  an  early  creative  time 
in  Garrett  Eckbo 's  life.   I  first  met  Garrett  in  1939  or  1940.   I  was  a 
student  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  and  working  part-time 
for  Tommy  Church  and  Lei  and  Vaughan.   Garrett  was  working  for  the  Farm 
Security  Administration.   For  all  the  design  professions  those  were  the 
creative,  exciting,  selfless  years  of  1939,  1940,  1941.   I  had  read  about 
Garrett,  Jim  Rose,  Dan  Kiley  in  Pencil  Points  articles  of  1939. 

Garrett  and  Arline  lived  just  up  the  hill  on  Macondry  Lane,  Evelyn 
and  I  a  flight  of  steps  away  at  the  corner  of  Green  and  Taylor.   Our 
friendship  began,  as  I  remember,  at  the  Telesis  Exhibition  (I  think 
Garrett  was  on  crutches  at  the  time  as  a  result  of  a  severe  auto 
accident).   We  attended  the  same  lectures,  we  liked  the  same  things;  he 
was  feisty- -and  still  is- -and  possessed  a  delightful,  penetrating  sense 
of  humor. 

He  loved  to  argue  the  cause  of  the  common  man,  or  the  cause  of 
design.   We  thoroughly  enjoyed  each  other's  company.   Garrett  like  jazz 
music  as  I  did,  and  long  evenings  often  were  spent  listening  to  the 
records  of  Kansas  City,  Chicago,  New  Orleans  jazz,  and  the  blues.   Lou 
Watters  and  his  band  were  holding  forth  on  Annie  Street,  behind  the 
Palace  Hotel,  and  there  we  frequently  danced  the  night  away.   In  those 
days  we  argued  design,  talked  about  new  books,  the  state  of  the  Union, 
politics,  and  consumed  vast  quantities  of  red  wine. 

Then  came  the  war  and  with  it  debates  about  the  pros  and  cons  of 
involvement,  and  the  anger  at  the  round-up  of  Japanese -American  people -- 
some  of  them  our  friends.   All  this  and  Hitler's  continuing  threat, 
something  Garrett  and  all  of  us  discussed  and  attempted  to  digest.   The 
war  became  quite  personal:  Tommy  Church  had  written  letters  to  defer  my 
draft  status  because  of  our  public  involvement  with  war  housing  projects. 
I  am  not  sure  of  Garrett 's  status  at  the  time,  but  together  we  made  the 
decision  one  evening  to  enlist  in  the  Naval  Officer  Training  Program. 
The  two  of  us  went  to  the  Naval  Recruiting  Office.  The  medical  examiners 
reviewed  Garrett  and  shook  their  heads  sideways.   With  me  the  nod  was  up 
and  down.   Within  a  month  I  received  my  orders:  I  was  to  go  to  war  via 
Princeton  and  Garrett  was  to  remain  behind. 
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Eckbo  Royston  &  Williams  was  formed  by  letter  when  I  was  overseas 
during  the  war.  Williams  I  did  not  know,  but  Garrett  did- -Ed  Williams 
was  Arline  Eckbo 's  brother.   So  the  firm  began  in  1945,  and  1  was  finally 
able  to  Join  my  partners  in  1946.  We  shared  our  friendship  and  the  fact 
that  we  were  all  beginning  to  practice  and  to  create  a  world  that  we  knew 
was  ready  for  art,  architecture,  and  landscape  architecture  and  us. 
Within  two  years  Garrett  had  moved  to  Los  Angeles  to  run  our  southern 
office.  We  had  prepared  for  the  move  by  acquiring  several  projects  in 
the  Southland,  mostly  through  Garrett 's  friendship  with  several 
architects. 

We  remained  partners  in  the  firm  until  1958.   In  all  the  twelve 
years  that  we  were  together  as  a  firm  we  only  shared  a  common  office  for 
about  two  years.   We  believed  in  the  same  things.   We  would  actually  meet 
in  person  every  three  months;  the  mail  and  the  telephone  kept  our 
communication  going.  We  reviewed  each  others  work.   These  were  for  all 
three  of  us  the  formative  years.   We  believed  in  each  other,  we  trusted 
each  other,  we  loved  each  other.   Ideas  were  our  life.   Designing  and 
building,  publishing  widely- -articles  and  photographs  of  completed  works 
from  the  northern  office,  articles  and  photos  of  gardens  from  the 
southern  office.   Money  was  never  heavy  pressure,  we  just  did  not  have 
it,  and  that  situation  never  substantially  improved. 

I  began  teaching  at  the  University  of  California  in  1947;  Garrett 
followed  later  with  a  course  at  the  University  of  Southern  California. 
We  could  now  research,  expand  and  share  many  of  the  ideas  for  which  we 
had  no  client  or  private  practice.  We  cross-fertilized  on  theory  at 
times,  me  experimenting  in  the  classroom  with  some  of  Garrett 's  ideas, 
and  he  with  mine.   Garrett  held  the  firm  together  quite  well  in  Los 
Angeles.   He  could  work  alone- -he  had  a  strong  self-image.   We  had  good 
support  from  our  southern  staff,  made  up  of  some  of  Garrett 's  students 
from  the  south  and  mine  from  Berkeley.   We  added  three  limited  partners 
to  the  firm  as  the  years  progressed:  Asa  Hanamoto,  David  Mayes,  and 
Francis  Dean,  all  graduates  of  UC  Berkeley. 

In  the  late  1940s  Garrett 's  first  book,  Landscape  for  Living,  was 
written- -sorely  needed  by  the  profession  and  read  and  re-read  throughout 
the  academic  world.   Eckbo  Royston  &  Williams  put  time  and  money  into  the 
book's  production:  the  words,  the  far-ranging  subjects  covered  in  the 
text  were  all  Garrett' s,  with  the  philosophy  and  illustrative  material 
focussed  on  the  work  done  in  the  northern  office  as  well  as  the  southern 
one.   This  book  and  the  one  that  followed  were  heavily  illustrated  by 
photographs  and  drawings  produced  within  these  twelve  years.   Ideas  and 
landscape  experiments  were  given  form  and  were  constructed.   We  had  found 
an  audience  for  the  modern  garden.   We  were  in  effect  free  spirits, 
practicing  what  we  taught  about  life  and  a  way  of  seeing  and  feeling 
space.   Garrett,  the  leading  pioneer,  wrote  the  words,  but  we  all  wrote 
the  music. 
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Ve  had  built  a  strong  foundation  upon  which  two  fine  firms  were 
built,  two  firms  that  exist  today.   Royston  Hanamoto  Alley  &  Abey  in  Mill 
Valley  and  EDAV  in  San  Francisco.  These  firms  have  changed  over  the 
years,  the  profession  has  changed,  the  scope  of  work  has  broadened, 
process  and  technical  method  have  changed.   But  for  Eckbo  Royston  & 
Williams  these  were  the  formative  years.  Freedom  in  design,  in  office 
conduct,  a  vision  of  the  future,  a  drive  toward  technical  excellence,  and 
shared  pleasure  in  working  as  a  team  remain  with  Garrett  and  with  me. 

From  1958,  when  the  firm  divided,  to  the  early  1970s  I  lost  track  of 
Garrett  and  his  firm,  but  gradually  we  have  drifted  back  together.   I 
have  been  with  him  and  his  wife  Arline  occasionally  socially  and 
professionally  since.   Garrett  is  the  same,  his  ideas  and  his  expression 
still  vital,  creative,  and  often  provocative.   Memories  of  those 
formative  years  are  perhaps  covered  with  cobwebs,  but  he  remains  feisty, 
ready  to  do  battle  for  and  against  the  manipulation  and  design  of  the 
landscape,  though,  in  his  own  words,  he  has  a  somewhat  delayed  reaction. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  above  sheds  much  light  on  the  oral  history  of 
Garrett  Eckbo,  but  I  do  know  that  the  profession  of  landscape 
architecture  owes  much  to  him.   His  vision  and  guiding  words  are  already 
woven  into  the  tapestry  of  landscape  architecture  and  its  history. 

In  a  new  quiet  way  he  continues  his  life,  his  drive  is  still  there. 
He  is  analytical  and  tolerant,  ready  to  do  battle  for  design,  a  mentor  to 
many  students,  and  fortunate  all  his  professional  life  to  have  the 
respect  of  his  fellows  and  a  very  special  person  to  sustain  and  to  listen 
to  him  always --his  wife  and  companion  Arline  Eckbo. 


Robert  N.  Royston 

Royston  Hanamoto  Alley  &  Abey 


January  31,  1993 

Mill  Valley,  California 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY- -by  Suzanne  B.  Rless 

Sunset  magazine  in  May  1991  defined  Garrett  Eckbo  as  one  who  "along 
with  such  other  influential  Western  landscape  architects  as  Thomas 
Church,  Lawrence  Halprin,  Robert  Roy s ton. . .has  helped  redirect  the 
practice  of  landscape  architecture  and  broaden  our  view  of  how  to  design 
for  the  way  people  really  use  outdoor  space.* 

Figuring  out  "our  view  of  how  to  design" --defining  the  role  of  the 
environmental  design  professions,  landscape  architecture  among  them- -has 
summoned  forth  much  thought  and  many  words  from  theorists  in  the  field. 
As  a  leading  professional,  and  professor,  Garrett  Eckbo,  interviewed  in 
1989  by  CEP  News  [College  of  Environmental  Design,  UC  Berkeley] ,  said, 
"It  used  to  be  that  there  was  a  simple  profession  that  did  certain 
things ..." 

By  1965,  when  Garrett  Eckbo  was  chairman  of  the  Landscape 
Architecture  Department  at  Berkeley,  the  landscape  architect's  role  was 
stretching  and  splintering,  and  the  result  by  1989  was  that  they  were 
required  to  be,  in  Eckbo 's  words,  "three  kinds  of  people...: 
environmental  people,  social  community  people,  and  designers."  Now  they 
needed  to  be  rolled  back  into  one. 

Garrett  Eckbo 's  avowedly  holistic  approach  to  landscape  design  was 
formed  in  the  late  1930s  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  in  the  company  of 
other  founding  members  of  Telesis.   Telesis  was  a  San  Francisco-based 
group  of  practitioners  sworn  to  "...progress  intelligently  planned  and 
directed;  the  attainment  of  desired  ends  by  the  application  of 
intelligent  human  effort  to  the  means." 

The  newly- formed  group  met  regularly,  seeking  identity  and 
definition,  excited  by  the  possibility  of  taking  a  guiding  hand  in 
planning.   They  decided  to  make  a  major  public  statement,  and  the 
exhibition  they  mounted  in  1940  at  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art 
enabled  them  to  put  beliefs  into  words  and  pictures- -their  ideas  were 
graphically  displayed  on  museum  walls  for  "the  people"  to  see  and 
consider.   The  exhibition's  theme  was  "Land... and  the  People."  The 
brochure  read,  "All  human  activity  is  on  or  for  the  land- -by  or  for 
people.   To  build  a  rich  environment  of  these  elements,  man  must  act,  to 
reach  the  desired  end  by  intelligent  purpose." 

As  one  might  imagine,  the  spirit  of  the  early  Telesis  days,  1939- 
1940,  was  very  high.   The  kind  of  work  many  of  the  design  professionals 
were  doing  for  the  Farm  Security  Administration  was,  at  its  best,  a 
proving  ground.   War  brought  some  visions  to  a  halt,  but  then  the  post- 


war  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  turned  out  to  be  a  mecca  to  a  wealth  of  new 
creative  people  who  "discovered"  the  place,  and  who  were  open-minded. 

A  half  century  later,  documenting  the  original  Teles is  group, 
looking  at  the  family  tree  of  influences,  and  the  actual  design  work  of 
the  group,  and  the  relationships  sustained  by  the  group's  members,  one 
can  appreciate  what  a  discovery  it  was.   Teams  formed  then,  and  loyalties 
and  networks,  still  exist  today.  Amazingly,  for  these  people  the  energy 
and  willingness  to  think  about  making  better  worlds  is  undiminished. 

It  is  tempting  to  go  on  quoting  passionate  and  high-minded  words 
spun  out  around  the  beginning  of  the  environmental  design  movement- -which 
is  really  what,  for  this  area,  Telesis  really  was.   Convinced  that  such  a 
movement  was  appropriately  a  subject  for  oral  history  documentation,  the 
Regional  Oral  History  Office,  with  the  College  of  Environmental  Design  at 
UC  Berkeley,  in  December  1988  began  planning  to  conduct  interviews  with 
the  founders  of  the  Telesis  group.   Roger  Montgomery,  dean  of  the 
College,  called  the  meeting. 

That  1988  meeting  was  attended  by  Garrett  Eckbo,  T.  J.  Kent,  William 
and  Frances  Spangler,  Corwin  Mocine,  Vernon  DeMars,  and  Francis  Violich, 
from  the  Telesis  membership.  Absent  from  the  meeting,  but  on  the  list  to 
be  interviewed,  were  Walter  Landor  and  Gryff  Partridge.  The  College's 
former  dean,  Richard  Bender,  who  earlier  had  been  interested  in 
documenting  Telesis,  attended,  and  Russ  Ellis,  Professor  of  Architecture. 

Now,  in  1993,  two  interviews  have  been  completed,  with  Garrett 
Eckbo,  landscape  architect,  and  with  Vernon  DeMars,  architect.  Under  the 
umbrella  of  related  projects  in  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  a 
significant  number  of  others  of  the  Telesis  group  have  been  interviewed. 
Jack  Kent  and  Corwin  Mocine  were  memoirists  in  a  volume  of  interviews  on 
statewide  and  regional  land  use  planning.   Fran  Violich  was  interviewed 
for  a  volume  about  Thomas  Church  and  the  landscape  architecture 
profession.   Jack  Kent  also  joined  Vernon  DeMars  in  a  section  of  DeMars 's 
interview.   And  for  that  volume,  released  in  1992,  Fran  Violich  wrote  an 
introduction  that  is  really  an  essay  on  the  times.  Geraldine  Knight 
Scott's  memoir  touches  on  the  Southern  California  Telesis  group 
spearheaded  by  Mel  Scott. 

Robert  Royston,  one  of  the  league  of  influential  landscape 
architects  mentioned  above,  wrote  the  introduction  in  this  volume  to 
Garrett  Eckbo.  Royston  recalls  that  it  was  at  the  Telesis  Exhibition 
that  he  first  met  Eckbo.   The  connections  are  legion,  as  Royston' s 
introduction  suggests.   Royston  too  was  interviewed  in  the  Thomas  Church 
oral  history  project.   As  was  Lawrence  Halprin.   A  list  of  ROHO 
interviews  with  architects  and  landscape  architectures  is  bound  into  this 
volume . 
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The  setting  for  the  Interviews  was  Garrett  and  Arline  Eckbo's  home 
In  the  Berkeley  hills.  We  recorded  on  June  26,  and  July  3,  1991.  The 
first  taping  was  in  the  studio,  the  second  in  the  house --pictured  in  the 
copy  of  Garrett  Eckbo:  Philosophy  of  Landscape  [published  in  Japan  by 
Process  Architecture]  bound  into  this  volume. 

Limited  funding  for  the  Eckbo  memoir  prescribed  a  narrow  focus  on 
early  years  and  on  Garrett 's  kinship  with  the  Telesis  group.   To  further 
flesh  out  the  Telesis  relationships  a  set  of  questions  was  dealt  with  by 
letter  [see  Correspondence  in  Table  of  Contents].   Happily,  because 
Garrett  is  a  prolific  writer,  his  thoughts  and  his  practice  are 
articulated  and  illustrated  extensively- -Philosophy  of  Landscape  includes 
a  bibliography,  as  well  as  statements  by  Eckbo --and  the  Eckbo 
professional  papers  are  in  the  College  of  Environmental  Design  Documents 
Collection. 

As  an  interviewee,  Garrett  Eckbo  was  so  agreeable  and  charming  and 
accessible  that  it  is  hard  to  credit  Philosophy  of  Landscape's  editor 
Tooru  Miyakoda's  description  of  Garrett,  in  1965,  as  a  figure  so  imposing 
in  the  landscape  design  profession  as  to  reduce  a  grown  man  to 
communication  by  notes- -Mr.  Miyakoda's  command  of  the  English  language 
abandoned  him  on  face  to  face  meeting.   Garrett  Eckbo  is  an  intellectual 
of  the  sort  with  whom  one  could  have  any  sort  of  conversation.   He  is  a 
great  reader,  seeking  answers  wherever  he  can  get  them  to  the  ecological 
and  social  problems  he  sees  facing  the  planet. 

Relative  to  the  amount  of  professional  work  he  has  done,  this  oral 
history  of  the  man  of  a  thousand  gardens  is  far  too  short.   But  the  roots 
are  here  to  see  and  ponder --Eckbo's  education,  mentors,  and  early 
visions.   His  current  concerns  are  here  too.   Turn  to  the  Appendices  and 
imagine  joining  Professor  Eckbo  in  his  two-unit  course  for  the  Department 
of  Landscape  Architecture  titled  "Where  are  We  Going?"   The  issues  that 
challenge  Professor  Eckbo  challenge  us  all. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  is  under  the  direction  of  Willa  K. 
Baum,  and  under  the  administration  of  The  Bancroft  Library,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley. 
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I   OUTSIDE,  LOOKING  IN 
[Interview  1:  June  26,  1991  ]#//' 

Family  Background 


Riess:   When  did  you  know  you  wanted  to  be  a  landscape  architect? 

Eckbo:   When  I  arrived  on  the  Berkeley  campus  in  1932,  as  a  sophomore--! 
had  been  at  junior  college  for  a  year- -I  discovered  that  I  had  to 
have  a  major.   So  I  looked  in  the  catalog  and  I  found  this  subject 
which  sort  of  rang  a  bell.   I  liked  to  dig  in  the  garden  and  things 
like  that  as  a  kid.   So  I  went  into  it  and  that  was  plain  blind 
luck. 

Riess:   Did  you  go  to  junior  college  back  in  New  York? 

Eckbo:   No,  in  Mar in. 

Riess:   Why  did  your  family  come  out  here? 

Eckbo:   I  came  out  with  my  mother  when  I  was  about  six  years  old.   Should  I 
give  you  some  background?  My  mother  was  from  upstate  New  York,  an 
old  revolutionary  family.   She  met  my  father  in  Norway  while  she 
was  travelling.   They  were  married.   She  was  there  seven  years. 
She  became  pregnant,  and  for  some  reason  decided  to  come  back  to 
the  States  so  I  would  be  born  here,  which  was  probably  fortunate. 
Sometimes  I'm  not  sure,  but  anyway. 

So  I  was  born  [in  1910]  in  Cooperstown,  where  there  was  her 
family  home  at  that  time.   Then  my  father  came  over,  kind  of 
followed  her,  whatever  the  circumstances.   My  father  was  one  of 
five  brothers  and  a  sister,  a  family,  and  he  was  the  nicest  and  the 
least  competent  of  all  of  them.   He  lost  all  his  money,  before  they 


'This  symbol  (////)  indicates  that  a  tape  or  a  segment  of  a  tape  has 
begun  or  ended.   For  a  guide  to  the  tapes  see  page  77. 


left  Norway,  in  bad  investments.   After  I  was  born,  we  went  to 
Chicago  where  he  apparently  thought  there  were  some  opportunities . 
In  Chicago  he  lost  all  my  mother's  money  in  other  bad  investments. 

She  then  picked  up  and  went  to  Reno  and  divorced  him,  and  took 
me  with  her.   About  the  first  thing  that  I  remember  was  that  we 
were  living  in  Lovelock,  Nevada,  and  she  was  working  as  a  waitress 
in  a  hash  house.   She  was  a  lady  who  had  been  to  Vassar  and  stuff 
like  that.   That  was  sort  of  rough--.   I  just  remember  having  fun 
throwing  rocks  at  rattlesnakes  in  an  old  mine. 

Riess:   You  were  living  in  a  boarding  house? 

Eckbo:   I  don't  remember  where  we  were  living  actually,  some  rough 

situation.   Then  she  met  a  man  in  Lovelock  who  became  my  first 
stepfather.   He  came  to  California,  and  we  followed  him  and  ended 
up  in  Alameda  where  we  lived  all  the  time  that  I  was  in  school, 
through  high  school . 

He  was  not  a  bad  guy,  but  he  was  not  highly  developed  socially 
or  technically.   He  was  a  junk  man,  which  meant  that  he  drove  a 
horse  and  wagon  around  the  streets  and  cried  out  "rags,  bottles, 
sacks,"  and  housewives  came  out  and  sold  him  their  stuff.   Of 
course,  now  we  would  call  him  a  recycling  engineer,  except  they  all 
went  out  of  business  before  that  term  ever  came  up.   Actually  he 
collected  loads  of  stuff,  and  then  he  took  them  to  a  center  in 
Oakland  and  sold  them.   That  was  really  a  genuine  industry. 

Riess:   So  you  didn't  exactly  have  role  models. 

Eckbo :   No . 

Riess:   You  kept  your  father's  name.   Eckbo  is  a  Norwegian  name? 

Eckbo:   Actually  I  graduated  from  grammar  school  under  my  first 

stepfather's  name,  which  was  Bell,  and  I  think  it  was  because  the 
kids  in  the  school  made  so  much  fun  of  my  real  name.   You  know  how 
barbaric  elementary  schools  are.   Then  I  graduated  from  high  school 
with  a  second  stepfather's  name. 

That's  a  lot  of  detail.   But  the  funny  thing  is  that  up  to 
eighteen,  I  had  a  kind  of  uninspiring  life,  let's  say.   1  had  no 
ambition  and  no  apparent  future.   Then,  when  I  was  eighteen,  an 
uncle  in  Norway- -my  father's  brother,  who  was  rich- -invited  me  to 
come  for  a  visit.   I  always  thought  my  mother  had  engineered  this, 
but  anyway.   So  I  went  and  I  stayed  there  six  months.  He  had  a  big 
house  up  on  a  hill  and  a  Rolls  Royce  and  a  chauffeur  and  three 
horses  and  stuff  like  that.   So  I  had  a  taste  of  that  other  life. 


He  was  the  kind  of  a  nan  who  would  always  get  rich  no  matter 
where  he  was  or  what  happened  to  him.   He  looked  kind  of  like 
Rockefeller,  but  he  was  very  kind  to  me. 

Riess:   The  family  was  speaking  Norwegian? 

Eckbo:   Most  of  them  speak  English.   1  took  lessons  while  1  was  there  and 
learned  it  a  little,  but  promptly  forgot  it. 


Landscape  Desien.  Berkeley.  Class  of  1935 

Eckbo:   After  I  had  been  there  six  months  I  got  restless.   I  could  have 

stayed,  but  1  wanted  to  come  back,  so  I  did.   But  then,  it  was  like 
a  Horatio  Alger  thing.   1  suddenly  had  ambition.   I  went  out  and 
got  a  job,  and  that  was  in  1932,  as  a  bank  messenger.   I  worked  for 
something  like  six  months  and  saved  some  money  and  went  to  school 
and  so  forth  and  finally  got  through  college  and  all. 

Riess:   You  said  you  went  to  college  in  Marin  first? 

Eckbo:   Yes,  my  grades  weren't  adequate  to  come  to  Berkeley,  my  high  school 
grades.   So  I  was  at  Marin  for  a  year. 

Riess:   But  you  don't  have  any  recollection  of  being  particularly  aware  of 
your  environment  up  until  that  moment? 

Eckbo :   No . 

Riess:   These  were  not  pressing  things. 

Eckbo:   Not  up  to  that  point  of  making  a  decision,  a  core  curriculum 
decision. 

Riess:   Who  was  in  the  landscape  architecture  department?  John  Gregg  was 
there? 

Eckbo:   John  Gregg  was  the  chair,  and  he  was  a  nice  and  kindly  man.   Punk 
[H.  L. ]  Vaughan  was  teaching.   He  was  my  friend. 

Riess:   Wasn't  he  everyone's  friend? 

Eckbo:   Well,  all  the  good  guys.   I  think  he  was  everyone's  friend,  yes.   I 
don't  know  if  you  ever  knew  him,  but  he  was  a  very  mild,  gentle 
kind  of  guy,  except  when  something  aroused  him.   There's  a  certain 
kind  of  character  that  is  cynical  in  a  cheerful  way,  and  not 
terribly  ambitious,  and  yet  knows  how  things  ought  to  be  done  and 


so  forth.   He  did  good  work  when  he  did  it.   He  was  a  good  friend 
of  Tommy  [Thomas  D.]  Church's.   All  the  students  loved  him. 

Riess:  Did  he  have  a  philosophy  of  landscape  design? 

Eckbo:  What  we  were  learning  at  Cal  was  kind  of  a  practical  application  of 
the  lessons  of  history  to  California  conditions,  which  was  as  far 
as  the  field  had  gone  at  that  time  in  the  early  '30s.   I've  since 
realized  that  it  was  much  further  advanced  in  southern  California; 
there  were  more  people  working  in  the  field  and  doing  a  higher 
level  of  work  from  what  was  being  done  here.   I  think  it  was 
largely  due  to  the  movie  industry  somehow. 

Riess:   You're  thinking  of  people  around  Santa  Barbara,  like  Lockwood  de 
Forest? 

Eckbo:   Well,  there  were  others.    (I  have  this  thing  now  with  names  where 
I  lose  them;  I  try  to  think  of  them,  but  oh  dear--.)   Katherine 
Bashford  was  one.   Ralph  Cornell  was  probably  the  biggest.   Edward 
Huntsman  Trout  was  the  best  of  that  early  generation.   There  was 
another  woman,  in  Pasadena,  two  women  in  a  partnership--.   [Yoch 
and  Council]   A  book  of  her  work  just  came  out  recently.2 

Riess:   Tommy  Church  was  ahead  of  you? 

Eckbo:   He  was  ten  years  older  than  I,  and  also  it  probably  didn't  take  him 
so  long  to  get  through  school. 

He  was  a  great  man.   He  was  a  great  guy.   I  think  of  him  as 
the  last  true  gentleman.  He  had  gone  through  school,  went  to 
Harvard,  got  a  scholarship,  went  to  Europe,  came  back,  taught  for  a 
while  in  the  Middle  West,  and  then  came  out  to  here  to  set  up  his 
practice  and  went  on  'til  he  died.   He  was  the  sort  of  embodiment 
of  his  practice.   That's  what  he  lived  for.   But  he  was  a  great 
social  person.   I  mean,  the  local  establishment  loved  him.   He  was 
a  very  nice  guy.   We  were  good  friends. 

Riess:   What  made  him  a  gentleman?  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Eckbo:   Well,  Tommy--!  don't  think  they  had  any  money,  but  Tommy  had  been 
brought  up  by  a  mother  who  knew  the  way  nice  people  behaved,  and 
she  taught  him  that.   He  had  that  kind  of  quality  of  always  saying 
the  right  thing.   It  came  naturally  with  him. 


2Yoch,  James  J.,  Landscaping  the  American  Dream:  the  Gardens  and  the 
Film  Sets  of  Florence  Yoch,  1890-1972,  Abrams ,  1989. 


Riess:  This  is  a  profession  where  that's  important,  to  be  able  to  pull 
that  off? 

Eckbo:   If  you're  going  to  work  for  the  establishment  people  or  the  society 
people,  however  you  want  to  describe  it,  those  who  have  the  money 
to  build  nice  gardens  and  nice  houses.  Which  is  what  he  did,  which 
is  what  he  loved  doing.   He  didn't  want  to  do  anything  bigger. 
There  was  no  push  there  for  expanding  in  scale.   In  fact,  he  did  a 
few  bigger  Jobs,  and  I  don't  think  they  came  out  very  well.   I 
don't  think  he  was  interested  in  them.   He  loved  that  specific 
working  with  people  in  a  domestic  environment. 

Riess:   When  you  were  a  student  at  Berkeley,  did  you  see  much  of  Tommy 
Church?  Was  he  around  to  be  known? 

Eckbo:   He  and  Vaughan  were  good  friends,  as  I  said.   Punk  used  to  get  him 
over  to  talk  to  us  once  in  a  while.   I  remember  a  couple  of  times  I 
went  out  to  work  on  some  of  his  jobs.   He  would  hire  students  to 
come  out  and  mix  manure  or  something,  and  get  the  grass  roots 
experience.   He  was  interested  in  people  and  anything  that  fed  into 
the  process. 

Riess:   Harry  Shepherd  was  also  in  that  department? 

Eckbo:   Oh,  yes.   Harry  was  a  plant  materials  professor,  and  he  knew  his 

material  and  we  learned  it  very  well.   He  was  a  funny  guy.   He  was 
a  kind  of  an  American  Legion  type,  cracker  barrel  philosopher.   He 
used  to  play  funny  little  tricks  on  us.   You  identify  plants  by 
looking  at  pieces  of  them,  leaves  or  stems  or  something.   He  would 
take  a  plant  that  normally  had  hairy  stems  and  wipe  all  the  hairs 
off  and  say,  "Now  what's  this?"  [laughter]   Little  things  like 
that.   He  was  all  right.   He  wasn't  one  you  got  close  to,  but  we 
did  learn  our  material . 

Riess:   That's  where  you  got  your  horticulture.   Is  that  the  same  thing? 
Plant  materials? 

Eckbo:   Basically  it  was  a  course  where  you  learned,  I  have  forgotten  now, 
but  a  few  hundred  plants,  by  seeing  them  in  the  field  and  learning 
how  they  were  constructed,  and  of  course  learning  what  each  one 
needed  to  grow,  what  kind  of  conditions  and  so  forth.   So  it  was  a 
good  basic  course.   Not  what  a  horticulturist  would  call  a  basic 
course,  because  that  would  involved  a  lot  of  other  technology,  but 
learning  the  material. 


Working  in  Southern  California 

Riess:  As  a  beginning  landscape  architect,  you  figured  that  your  job 

included  making  decisions  about  plants  and  knowing  how  they  grow. 

Eckbo:  Yes.  We  all  begin  that  way.  That's  kind  of  stage  one.   Like  the 
first  job  I  had  when  I  finished  here  was  at  a  big  nursery  in 
southern  California.   Gregg  sent  me  down  there;  they  had  the 
opening. 

I  spent  a  year  there  drawing  garden  plans.   They  had  a  deal 
where  if  the  customer  came  in  with  a  plot  plan  and  ten  dollars  we 
would  draw  him  a  plan,  and  then,  when  he  bought  a  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  plants,  he  got  his  ten  dollars  back.   There  were  three  of 
us  doing  plans.   I  did  about  one  hundred  plans  in  a  year,  I 
remember. 

Riess:  A  wonderful  exercise. 

Eckbo:   It  was  very  good  for  me.   We  never  saw  the  sites.   We  just  got 
these  little  plots. 

Riess:  And  the  topography?  Maybe  it  was  just  flat.   Everything. 
Eckbo:   Mostly,  yes. 

Riess:   Did  you  find  your  plans  evolving  over  the  course  of  one  hundred 
plans  from  something  to  something  else,  do  you  think? 

Eckbo:   I  don't  think  much,  because  I  still  didn't  have  much  background. 
All  I  had  was  this  kind  of  thin  fringe  of  tradition  that  we  had 
gotten  out  here.   So  it  was  pretty  much  catch-as-catch-can.   We  had 
tended  to  be  experimental  in  school,  but  we  didn't  know  how  to  do 
it.   Vaughan  was  very  encouraging,  but  we  had  no  source  of 
inspiration.  We  didn't  go  very  far. 

Riess:   Did  you  as  an  undergraduate  go  around  and  visit  gardens  that  were 
considered  to  be  interesting? 

Eckbo:   Yes,  some.   We  made  a  few  trips.   I  don't  remember  a  lot  of  trips. 
We  probably  went  to  Filoli,  and  to  this  one  over  in  Marin--the 
famous  one  that  Tommy--.   No,  that  wasn't  done  yet  when  we  were  in 
school . 

Riess:   Was  the  Blake  Garden  considered  worth  looking  at  then? 
Eckbo:   Probably.   I  don't  have  any  memory  of  it. 


I  was  very  interested  in  history.   I  did  a  history  notebook 
that  I  still  have  somewhere  around  here.   It's  about  that  thick. 

Riess:   Who  taught  history? 

Eckbo:   I  seem  to  remember  that  it  was  a  lady,  but  I  can't  remember  her 
name. 

Riess:   In  the  landscape  architecture  department? 

Eckbo:   Yes. 

Riess :   How  much  did  you  have  of  architecture? 

Eckbo:   Well,  we  were  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  of  course,  and  we  went 
across  campus  to  the  Ark  (Architecture  School)  and  we  took  shades 
and  shadows  and  perspective  drawing.   That  was  about  all.   They  had 
an  orders  course  that  I  remember  my  brother-in-law,  who  became  my 
partner,  took,  but  I  didn't  take  it.   Orders  course  is  drawing 
classical  column  tops  and  things  like  that. 

Riess:   Ed  Williams  is  your  wife  Arline's  brother? 

Eckbo:   That's  right.   Was.   He  died  a  few  years  ago.   Ed  and  I  met  in  the 
department  as  students  and  we  became  very  close  friends.   Then  I 
met  Arline  through  him. 


Thouehts  on  Getting  "Inside" 


Eckbo:   Let's  see.   Let  me  just  finish  this  a  little  bit.   When  I  passed 
eighteen,  that  is,  when  I  went  to  Norway  and  went  through  this 
transition,  the  transition  was  from  being  on  the  outside  looking  in 
to  being  invited  into  the  club,  if  you  know  what  I  mean.   Or  into 
the  restaurant,  or  whatever. 

We  always  tend  to  be  a  little  sniffy  about  that,  when  somebody 
says  they  had  that  kind  of  experience,  but  it  is  a  true  experience, 
to  be  on  the  outside  looking  in.   There  are  various  factors:  you 
don't  have  any  money,  you  don't  have  any  friends,  you  don't  have 
time  to  make  friends,  you  don't  fit  into  polite  society. 

This  was  in  Alameda,  which  is  not  a  town  with  slums  or 
anything.   It  was  at  that  time  a  sort  of  upper  middle  class  bedroom 
community.   Everybody  worked  in  the  City  and  went  by  ferry.   There 
were  scattered  around  the  fringes  a  few  families  like  mine  with 


these  kind  of  Jobs  that  nobody  thought  were  very  nice.  My  mother 
was  doing  domestic  work  at  that  time,  incidentally.  Just  to  make 
some  money. 

Riess:  Did  things  ever  get  better  for  your  mother? 

Eckbo:  Veil,  only  when  they  got  better  for  me  because--. 

Riess:  Because  you  could  then  support  her. 

Eckbo:  She  lived  with  us  in  the  end  until  she  died. 

Riess:   Were  there  teachers  along  the  way  who  found  that  you  were  a  bright 
and  promising  student? 

Eckbo:   When  I  was,  I  guess  it  was  in  grammar  school,  the  [Lewis  M. ]  Terman 
Study  was  done .   Do  you  know  about  that? 

Riess:  Yes. 

Eckbo:   Well,  I  was  one  of  those.   They  discovered  that  I  was  bright,  as 
they  say,  and  they  told  my  mother  and  she  told  me  because  she 
thought  it  would  perk  me  up.   Which  it  did.   It  gave  me  one  thing 
to  feel  that  I  had  that  nobody  else  had.   That  was  useful. 

Riess:   I've  heard,  now  that  we're  really  getting  down  to  who  you  really 

are,  that  the  Norwegian  soul  is  a  sort  of  dark  thing  anyway.   Might 
this  all  be  part  of  your  Norwegianness? 

Eckbo:   If  you  think  the  Norwegian  soul  is  dark,  you  should  talk  to  some 

Swedes.   [laughter]  The  three  Scandinavian  peoples  play  games  with 
each  other.   I  think  the  Norwegians  are  a  little  more  cheerful 
because  they  are  on  the  outside  of  the  peninsula  looking  west  into 
the  ocean.   That's  more  encouraging.   The  Swedes  were  on  the 
inside,  looking  into  nowhere  in  particular.   [laughter] 

Riess:  Were  you  good  in  graphics  and  drafting?  Did  you  have  a  facility 
for  that? 

Eckbo:   I  was  pretty  good.   I  wasn't  a  star,  but  I  did  quite  well. 

Riess:   It  was  Armstrong  Nurseries  that  you  were  working  for  in  southern 
California? 

Eckbo:   Armstrong,  yes. 

Riess:   I  suppose  it  was  great  to  get  a  job  during  that  period. 


Eckbo:   Yes,  that's  right,  the  fall  of  '35  I  went  down  there.   Old  Gregg 
was  a  little  paternal  with  me.   I  don't  think  he  thought  I  ever 
could  get  anywhere.   We  had  some  others  who  were  more  outgoing, 
more  pushy.   Fran  Violich,  Corwin  Mocine,  Bill  Mott,  Dudley 
Trudgett.   You  probably  know  them.   They  were  all  with  Telesis. 

Riess:   They  were  your  class? 

Eckbo:   Fran  and  the  others  were  a  year  ahead  of  me,  and  Corwin  was  my 
class.   He  and  I  were  two  of  a  three -person  graduating  group. 
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II   HARVARD  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN 


The  Scholarship 


Riess : 
Eckbo : 


Riess: 
Eckbo : 
Riess: 
Eckbo : 

Riess: 
Eckbo : 


Riess: 


Eckbo : 


Then  you  went  to  Harvard. 
Yes. 

While  I  was  working  at  Armstrong  I  got  this  strange  feeling 
that  I  didn't  really  know  why  I  was  doing  what  I  was  doing.   I  kind 
of  thought  maybe  I  better  go  back  to  school.   So  I  took  a 
competition  for  a  scholarship  at  Harvard- -a  design  competition- -and 
I  won  it.   It's  the  only  competition  I  ever  won  in  my  life.   I've 
taken  many. 

Was  it  sponsored  by  Harvard  or  California? 

It  was  Harvard. 

You  won  it  over  everyone? 

I  don't  know  how  many  that  meant,  but  fifty  or  seventy-five.   It 
was  a  national  competition. 

What  did  you  have  to  present? 

It  was  a  design  for  a  garden  on  an  island.   You  know,  one  of  those 
romantic  things.   I've  kept  copies  of  it  still,  and  when  I  look  at 
it  I  see  that  by  some  luck  it  was  just  the  right  kind  of  a  design 
for  the  times.   It  was  sort  of  between:  it  looked  traditional,  yet 
it  wasn't  traditional.   It  just  was  blind  luck.   [laughs]   I  didn't 
ever  figure  out  anything  like  that  at  that  time. 


How  much  time  do  you  think  went  into  that? 
into  that  competition? 


Did  you  put  all  you  had 


Oh,  yes.   And  I  had  some  time  because  I  did  it  while  I  was  in 
southern  California,  and  I  wasn't  socializing  much.   My  mother  came 
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down  and  lived  with  me,  so  I  had  time.   I  must  have  spent,  who 
knows,  two  or  three  weeks,  something  like  that. 

Riess:   Who  told  you  about  the  contest? 

Eckbo:   I  don't  remember  how  I  heard  about  it. 

Riess:   Do  you  think  you  would  have  gotten  to  Harvard  otherwise? 

Eckbo:   No.   I  had  no  great  urge  to  go  to  Harvard.   I  just  wanted  to  go 
somewhere  to  find  out  what  it  was  all  about. 

Riess:   Landscape  architecture  was  taught  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Design? 

Eckbo:  Yes,  and  I  think  that  it  was  the  first  school  in  the  country,  first 
landscape  school--!  don't  know  about  architecture.   Landscape  and 
architecture  and  city  planning.   Three  departments. 

The  Journey 


Eckbo:   Fran  Violich  and  I  went  back  there  together.   I  forgot  how  or  why 

he  went,  but  he  was  already  becoming  a  planner.   We  drove  east  with 
another  man  who  we  had  no  connection  with  except  that  we  all  needed 
to  go.   That  was  a  somewhat  harrowing  trip.   We  were  going  day  and 
night  and  we  all  got  so  tired,  we  were  all  about  to  collapse.   Then 
we'd  stop  and  sleep.   I  caught  a  bad  cold. 

Riess:   So  it  wasn't  like  a  grand  tour. 

Eckbo:   No.   I  had  made  that  trip  once  before,  when  I  went  to  Norway.   I 
went  on  a  bus  from  here  to  Chicago.   That  actually  was  a  better 
trip. 

Riess:   In  terms  of  seeing  things. 
Eckbo :  Yes . 

Riess:   In  fact,  is  the  passing  landscape  powerful  for  you?  Are  you  like 
what's  his  name,  the  guy  who  started  Landscape  Magazine? 

Eckbo:   J.  B.  Jackson. 
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Riess:   Yes,  right. 

Eckbo:   He's  really  a  social  commentator.   He  comments  on  the  social  impact 
on  the  landscape  really.   I  know  him.   We're  good  friends.   He  has 
a  very  wry  kind  of  intelligence.   He  doesn't  take  design  seriously. 
He  thinks  people  show  what  they  want  by  what  they  do,  or  something 
like  that.   He's  hard  to  pin  down. 

Riess:  When  I  first  came  across  him  I  thought,  "Oh,  here's  someone  who 
sees  what  I  see  as  I  drive  along."  Hasn't  he  created  a  certain 
field  of  his  own? 

Eckbo:   He  sees  how  it  [the  landscape]  expresses  the  forces  that  created 
it. 

I  was  just  reading  something  of  his  about  how  the  centers  for 
social  activity  are  no  longer  the  traditional  church  and  club  but 
they  are  the  shopping  center  and  the  highway  hamburger  stand  and 
stuff  like  that.   That's  his  kind  of  thinking.   He  seems  to  say,  "I 
go  out  and  find  this,  the  way  things  are,  and  what  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it." 

*f 

Riess:   That  was  my  backward  way  of  asking  whether  you  respond  to  landscape 
as  you're  travelling  through  it. 

Eckbo:   I  do.   At  that  time,  I  think  I  only  responded  superficially.   For 

quite  a  long  time,  I  was  mostly  focused  on  garden- scale  landscapes, 
and  that  was  what  intrigued  me.   That's  the  way  it  was  fed  to  us, 
you  see. 

In  school  we  did  gardens,  we  did  parks,  we  did  subdivisions, 
and  something  else  that  I  can't  think  of.   They  were  all  isolated 
fragments  of  a  limited  scale.   Even  the  lectures  we  had--.   Like  at 
Harvard  we  had  a  city  planning  course,  but  it  was  a  sort  of 
practical  course  about  how  city  planning  gets  done.   What  does  a 
city  planner  do?   It  had  nothing  to  do  about  designing  a  city  as  a 
large  entity  or  anything  like  that.   It  was  a  limited  view,  even 
though  Hubbard  was  a  great  man- -in  his  own  time. 

Riess:   Hubbard? 

Eckbo:   Henry  Hubbard.   Henry  Vincent  Hubbard.   Hubbard  and  Kimball  did  a 

book  called  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Landscape  Design.   It's 
one  of  those  modest  titles  that  older  generation  used  to  hide 
behind  to  tell  you  how  to  run  the  world.   [laughter] 
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Landscape  Architecture 


Riess:   The  term  landscape  architecture  wasn't  common.   You  would  say 
landscape  design? 

Eckbo:   I  think  it  was  landscape  design  at  Berkeley.   But  it  was  landscape 
architecture  at  Harvard  as  I  recall.   There  was  a  transition  there. 

Landscape  architects  came  into  professional  status  kind  of 
through  the  back  door.   Historically  the  architects  were  dominant. 
They  did  all  the  great  Renaissance  palaces  and  so  on.   Le  Notre, 
who  was  maybe  the  first  great  professional  landscape  architect,  was 
really  an  architect  who  just  expanded  to  do  those  big  French 
gardens.   They  were  architectural  gardens  anyway,  so  it's  not  a 
difficult  expansion.  They  weren't  concerned  with  nature  very  much, 
except  how  to  manipulate  it.   Which  is  the  history  of  western 
culture.   Landscape  anyway.   Until  recently. 

There  were  two  basic  stages  in  the  West.   One  was  the 
architectural,  which  led  to  what  we  call  the  formal  garden,  or 
formal  park,  which  comes  straight  down  from  Egypt,  through  the 
Mediterranean  and  Europe,  and  over  here.   It  spread  around  the 
world.   It's  all  axial  and  symmetrical.   That's,  I  think,  the 
expression  of  the  West's  conviction  that,  as  the  Bible  says,  God 
gave  man  dominion  over  nature.   So  we  have  the  right  to  set  it  up 
as  we  please. 

Then  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  English,  God  bless  them, 
had  a  stroke  of  conscience  and  decided  that  all  nature  was  a 
garden.   They  initiated  what  we  call  the  romantic  garden.   The 
English  country  house  with  the  broad  acres  and  so  forth.   They  have 
that  charming  kind  of  vision  which  is  never  quite  precise,  but 
knows  when  it's  right.   They  began  the  process  of  catching  up  with 
nature  and  with  our  responsibilities. 

Then  the  idea  went  from  them  to  [Frederick  Law]  Olms ted  in 
this  country,  who  became  the  first  great  park  landscape  architect. 
He  really  started  the  public  park  movement  by  expanding  the  country 
estate  tradition.   He  had  more  of  a  social  conscience.   The  English 
weren't  doing  it  for  social  reasons.   They  just  liked  the  garden. 
They  were  bringing  home  so  much  money  from  the  empire,  they  had  to 
do  something  with  it,  so  they  were  building  those  gigantic  places. 
We've  been  to  many  of  them.   They  really  took  over  the  countryside. 
Extraordinary. 

Riess:   They  were  also  great  collectors,  and  horticulturists.   Isn't  that 
right? 
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Eckbo:   Yes,  that's  right.   They  brought  back  everything.   England  is  a 
fairly  mild  climate.   Any  plant  from  a  humid  climate  will  grow 
there  practically,  if  it  doesn't  get  too  cold.   In  the  south  of 
England,  you  can  grow  sub -tropicals,  even  palm  trees  in  places. 


Modern  Architecture 


Riess:   Yes,  well  those  are  the  two  great  influences.   Now,  what  were  you 
learning  at  Harvard? 

Eckbo:   The  thing  that  happened  at  Harvard  was  that  I  encountered  modern 

architecture.   I  had  never  heard  of  it  before.   I  don't  know  why  I 
hadn't  heard  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  but  nobody  ever  told  me  about 
him. 

Riess:   How  was  the  program  set  up? 

Eckbo:  The  school,  as  1  said,  had  three  departments.  We  were  in  one 
building,  Robinson  Hall.   Now  they  are  in  another  building. 
Landscape  architecture  was  the  smallest  department.   There  were 
about  twenty  of  us.   I  guess  maybe  city  planning  was  about  the  same 
size,  I  don't  know. 

The  architects  were  much  bigger.   They  had  the  whole  top  floor 
of  the  building.   It  was  just  like  here,  or  most  schools  at  the 
time.  The  architects  thought  they  were  the  most  important 
designers,  and  we  were  sort  of  people  who  were  put  there  to  help 
them  tie  up  the  loose  ends,  stuff  like  that.   Some  of  them.   Some 
of  them  were  more  sensitive  than  others,  or  interested.   You  could 
become  friends  with  them  in  spite  of  those  problems.   But  in  terms 
of  design  theory,  that  was  the  atmosphere.   We  were  there  to  tie  up 
the  loose  ends  after  this  jewel  appeared  on  the  landscape. 

Then  Walter  Gropius,  who  was  one  of  the  big  moderns  from 
Europe ,  arrived  on  the  Harvard  campus  the  second  year  I  was  there . 
He  was  brought  over  by  the  dean,  Joseph  Hudnut,  who  had  decided  it 
was  time  for  the  U.S.  to  catch  up  on  this  new  modern  architecture. 

Now  there  is  a  mystery  there  which  I  can't  solve:  I  think 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright  was  already  active,  and  I  don't  know  how  it 
happened  that  we  never  heard  about  him.   He  had  that  long  dry 
period  in  his  life  when  there  was  a  crime  in  his  home.   His  wife 
was  killed  or  something.   It  may  have  been  that.   I  don't  know.   I 
haven't  looked  it  up. 
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Anyway,  Hudnut  brought  Gropius  and  [Marcel]  Breuer  to  America. 
This  was  a  whole  new  force . 

Riess:   Had  they  been  working  together  in  the  Bauhaus?  Was  Breuer  Bauhaus? 

Eckbo:   I  don't  know.   I'm  not  sure.   Gropius  was  a  man  with  a  social 

vision,  but  Breuer  was  just  another  architect.   A  good  architect, 
but  no  particular  social  view. 

Riess:   That  was  immediately  evident,  as  soon  as  Gropius  arrived? 

Eckbo:  Yes.  Well,  the  atmosphere  was  full  of  it- -before  they  came.   The 
architecture  department  was  all  agog  about  modern  architecture,  so 
we  couldn't  avoid  hearing  about  it.   But  our  faculty--.   It  was 
like  a  plague  was  coming.   They  told  us  carefully  that- -what  was 
it?   "Trees  are  not  made  in  factories.   Therefore  you  don't  have  to 
worry  about  modern  design."  Literally. 

Riess:   I  see. 

Eckbo:   They  were  childish  little  men  really. 

Riess:   Who  were  your  faculty?  Any  names  that  you  remember? 

Eckbo:   Hubbard  was  on  the  faculty.   He  was  sort  of  senior,  taught 

planning.   There  was  a  little  man  named  Bremer  Pond  who  was  the 
chairman  who--.   We  cordially  detested  each  other.   There  was  a  man 
who  taught  plant  material,  whose  name  I  can't  remember,  who  was  a 
very  good  teacher,  a  very  good  plant  man.  Then  there  was  Walter 
Chambers,  who  taught  construction.  He  was  my  friend.  We  got 
along.   He  didn't  have  any  problems  with  design.   He  was  a 
practical  man. 

Riess:   Did  people  like  Olmsted  come  and  lecture? 

Eckbo:   We  never  had  Olmsted.   There  was  a  man  who  had  a  practice  in  Long 

Island,  Richard  Webel.   He  was  a  very  authoritative  kind  of  man.   I 
didn't  get  along  with  him  either.  He  would  come  up  to  your  board, 
and  you  were  working  on  something,  and  he  would  look  at  it  and  say, 
"Don't  do  it  like  that.   Do  it  like  this."  And  he  would  walk  away. 
Then  you  had  the  choice  of  doing  his  way  or  your  way,  and  I  always 
did  it  my  way,  so  we  didn't  get  along.   It  was  funny,  because  many 
years  later  we  went  on  a  trip  to  the  English  gardens  in  a  group, 
and  we  got  along  very  well. 

Riess:   The  landscape  architecture  department  was  somewhat  on  the  defensive 
about  all  of  this  change. 
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Eckbo:   Yes.   There  was  an  annual  event  where  the  faculty  took  the  students 
to  dinner  one  night  at  a  country  club  or  somewhere.   This  first  one 
that  took  place  the  year  after  Gropius  got  there,  we  had  this 
dinner  and  they  brought  in  Gilmore  Clarke,  who  was  a  big 
practitioner  from  New  York.   I  remember  he  was  the  man  who  located 
the  Pentagon  in  Washington  for  Roosevelt. 

Riess:   He  was  a  landscape  person? 

Eckbo:   Yes.   He  was  doing  site  planning,  or  some  kind  of  land  use 

planning.  He  just  was  influential  because  of  his  personality,  I 
think.  He  was  a  very  competent  man.  He  wasn't  inspired,  but  he 
was  competent. 

Anyway,  at  this  dinner  party  Mr.  Pond  and  Mr.  Clark  sat  up  at 
a  table  right  in  the  middle  and  we  students  were  seated  all  around. 
Then  they  carried  on  this  conversation  in  loud  voices.   (We  were 
obviously  not  there  to  participate.)   Pond  would  say,  "Now  then, 
Gilmore.   What  do  you  think  about  these  funny  modern  buildings 
standing  up  on  spindly  pipe  columns?"  Clark  would  say,  "They'll 
never  stand  up."   [laughter]   Stuff  like  that,  which  was  so 
childish.   Men  do  get  childish  when  they  feel  defensive. 


The  Mix 


Eckbo:   What  I  really  learned  at  Harvard  came  from  fighting  the  department 
and  what  I  got  from  architecture.   I  had  two  friends,  Rose  and 
Kiley.   There  were  about  twenty  students,  and  the  three  of  us  felt 
the  same,  that  we  didn't  want  to  do  this  old  Beaux  Arts  stuff 
anymore.   We  wanted  to  do  something  up -do -date.   So  we 
experimented,  each  in  his  own  way,  with  some  kind  of  approximations 
of  modern  design.   The  other  students  all  thought  we  were  a  little 
crazy. 

Riess:   How  about  the  architects?  Did  you  get  to  know  the  architects? 

Eckbo:   Some  of  them,  yes,  they  were  friendly.   The  opportunities  weren't 

very--.  I  did  take  a  class  with  Gropius  where  I  did  a  problem  with 
four  architects.  We  did  kind  of  a  big  park  project;  it  was  a  joint 
design.  We  got  along  very  well  on  that.  It  was  a  nice  project. 

Riess:   But  this  notion  of  having  the  School  of  Design  include  these  three 
disciplines,  it  doesn't  sound  like  it  was  implemented  as  a  way  of 
learning  how  to  work  together. 
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Eckbo:   It  never  has  been  because  it  doesn't  work  that  way.   It  doesn't 
here  at  Berkeley.   You've  got  the  three  professions.   Each  has 
their  own  licensing  laws,  and  their  own  ways  of  working,  and  their 
own  sources  of  work.   The  department  has  to  teach  the  student  to 
fit  into  that  profession.   There  isn't  any  time  or  energy  to  go 
into  any  larger  questions,  except  at  times  sort  of  vaguely. 

Riess:   Why  did  they  have  it  that  way  at  Harvard? 
Eckbo:   It  was  even  more  so  at  that  time. 

Riess:   Yes,  but  what  was  the  point  of  putting  the  three  of  them  together 
in  the  first  place? 

Eckbo:   Well,  of  course,  anybody  who  thinks  ahead  a  little  bit,  or  looks  at 
the  problem  in  a  broader  way ,  knows  that  the  problem  is  larger  than 
any  profession.   They  have  to  work  together  in  some  way.   That's 
been  established  for  years.   There  is  a  theoretical  requirement  for 
collaboration,  or  for  teamwork,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it, 
which  has  gone  on  for  centuries  because  it  was  a  necessity.   But 
it's  just  that  the  way  that  the  different  professions  work  together 
in  this  process  is  based  on  their  legal  status,  relations  with  the 
client  and  each  other. 

For  years,  most  of  my  work  came  from  architects,  because  they 
were  in  the  strategic  position.   We  always  got  along  pretty  well, 
but  they  made  all  the  primary  decisions.   They  designed  the 
building,  they  placed  it  on  the  site,  they  created  the  problem 
which  I  then  had  to  solve  of  what  to  do  around  the  building 
basically. 

Riess:   Wasn't  Tommy  Church  called  in  earlier?  Maybe  that's  because 
architects  like  [William  Wilson]  Wurster  were  such  ideal 
collaborators. 

Eckbo:   Yes,  and  they  were  good  friends,  and  Tommy  was  very  smart. 

I  remember  him  telling  me  about  a  Job:  it  was  on  a  hill,  and 
the  architect  naturally  would  have  put  the  house  on  top  of  the 
hill,  and  he  [Church]  got  him  to  put  it  over  the  side,  where  it's 
easy  to  build  a  house,  and  that  left  the  level  top  of  the  hill  for 
a  garden.   That  kind  of  sensibility  is  rare,  but  does  happen. 
Historically,  all  kinds  of  things--.   It's  partly  a  function  of  the 
personalities  of  the  two  people  who  are  collaborating. 

But,  you  know,  I  was  the  chair  here  at  Wurster  Hall,  of  the 
department  [of  landscape  architecture]  for  four  years.   I  came  up 
here  from  southern  California  to  do  that.   And  I  tried  to  do 
something,  but  I  couldn't  get  anywhere.   Everybody  was  too  busy. 
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Riess:   Too  busy  getting  through  with  their  requirements? 

Eckbo:   Yes,  that's  right.   The  joint  professions  spent  about  twenty-five 
years  propagandizing  and  organizing  to  get  this  college  together, 
and  then  to  get  a  building  built,  a  ten- story  building,  which  is  no 
mean  feat.   Then  they  all  moved  in  and  stopped  talking  to  each 
other  because  they  got  so  busy  with  their  own  things. 

Riess:  In  a  way  what  happens  is  that  you  become  almost  stricter  about  what 
your  limits  are  rather  than  starting  to  fuse. 

Eckbo:  Yes.  Sure.  You  have  a  lot  of  demands  from  the  existing  profession 
and  from  the  state  laws  and  from  all  kinds  of  people.  It's  hard  to 
develop  a  broader  vision. 

I  think  it's  implicit  now  in  what's  going  to  have  to  happen 
environmentally  in  the  next  century.   Architects  have  always  been 
the  bearers  of  the  mission  to  demonstrate  man's  control  of  nature, 
man's  domination  of  nature.   Now  that's  getting  less  fashionable, 
and  over  a  period  of  time  there's  certainly  going  to  have  to  be 
some  changes . 

The  landscape  profession  is  going  to  have  to  be  able  to  expand 
and  do  broader  thinking  and  so  forth.   Otherwise,  they'll  find  that 
work  is  being  taken  away  from  them  by  smart  environmental 
ecologists,  people  like  that,  who  are  closer  to  the  center  of 
things . 

Riess:   Environmental  ecologists  being  a  whole  other  kind  of  creature? 

Eckbo:   They  are  the  people  who  are  pushing  the  whole  new  movement.   They 
are  basically  scientists.   That  is,  they  come  out  of  life  science, 
natural  science. 

Riess:   Were  there  cross-discipline  seminars  or  times  that  you  were 
deliberately  thrown  together  when  you  were  at  Harvard? 

Eckbo:   Sometimes.   Like  the  class  that  I  took  with  Gropius.   But  then  I 
guess  I  kind  of  volunteered  for  that.   I've  forgotten  now.   You 
could  always  do  something  like  that.   A  graduate  school  is  a  place 
that's  set  up  for  the  people  who  know  what  they  want  to  do.   It's 
not  trying  to  teach  them  what  they  might  want  to  do.   By  the  time 
they  get  through  undergraduate  school,  they're  supposed  to  have 
some  conception  of  where  they  are  going. 
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III   BORN  MALCONTENT 


Outsider  Azain 


Riess:   You  knew  what  you  wanted  to  do  by  the  time  you  got  to  Harvard? 

Eckbo:   When  I  went  there,  I  knew  I  had  to  find  out  more  than  I  knew. 

[laughter]   But  as  soon  as  I  began  to  get  into  this  kind  of  turmoil 
of  ideas,  right  away  I  saw  that  what  I  had  to  do  was  to  see  what 
that  meant  to  landscape  design.   It  all  was  quite  clear.   It 
probably  had  something  to  do  with  what  kind  of  a  person  I  was.   I 
was  a  born  malcontent,  or  whatever. 

Riess:   A  bored  malcontent? 

Eckbo:   Born. 

Riess:   A  born  malcontent. 

Eckbo:  Or  made  a  malcontent,  by  early  experiences,  whatever.  [chuckles] 
But  I  needed  that  kind  of  a  challenge,  I  guess.  I  didn't  want  to 
just  do  what  I  was  told,  because  I  had  never  learned  to  do  that. 

The  other  two,  Jim  Rose  and  Dan  Kiley,  were  somewhat  like 
that,  although  we  were  quite  different  people.   But  each  one  of 
them  had  this  kind  of  independence  that  made  them  not  want  to  be 
conformists. 

Riess :   Where  did  they  come  from? 

Eckbo:   Kiley  is  a  New  Englander.   Rose  is  from  Pennsylvania. 

Riess:   I  was  wondering  how  much  your  California  differentness  operated  in 
your  favor.   People  from  the  East  Coast  still  tend  to  see 
Californians  as  quite  different,  so  already  you  are  seen  as  kind  of 
"other." 
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Eckbo:   I  think  it  is  certainly  true  now.   The  East  doesn't  seem  to  know 

what  to  do  about  the  modern  idea  in  the  landscape.   All  the  people 
back  there  are  kind  of  floundering  around  with  what  look  to  me  like 
confused  ideas.   Maybe  I'm  being  an  old  snob  now,  but  there  is  no 
inspiration  there. 

Riess:  Did  you  feel  different  as  a  Californian? 

Eckbo:   Socially,  I  was  on  the  outside  looking  in.   The  people  at  Harvard, 
the  Harvard  people--.   See,  the  undergraduate  school  is  where  the 
rich  boys  go,  and  then  the  graduate  schools  are  set  up  to  attract 
talented  or  developed  poor  boys  who  deserved  to  be  advanced,  to  be 
brought  into  the  club,  so  to  speak.   They  have  scholarships,  and 
that's  what  I  got. 

But  you  don't  bring  poor  boys  from  California  to  Harvard  and 
have  them  learn  to  dress  and  talk  like  Harvardians  in  two  years, 
[laughter]   There  is  a  kind  of  snobbery  there  that  is  hard  to  take. 
Still  is. 

Riess:   Did  you  shine? 

Eckbo:   I  don't  think  I  shone.   I  don't  know  who  I  shone  for.   I  was  seen 
as  a  troublemaker,  but  maybe  somebody  appreciated  me.   I  don't 
know.   Some  of  the  architects. 

Riess:   Did  you  have  any  reason  to  articulate  what  it  was  that  you  were 

thinking  then?  When  I  look  at  your  bibliography,  I  realize  you  are 
a  terrific  writer.   You  have  been  writing  and  writing.   Did  you 
start  then? 

Eckbo:   In  September  of  '37  I  had  an  article  in  Pencil  Points,  which  is  an 
architectural  magazine,  where  I  published  a  block  of  small  garden 
designs  that  were  like  modern  designs,  showing  what  the  variety  of 
possibilities  was  within  the  same  kind  of  space.   The  text  was  a 
manifesto  for  modern  design.   It  was  like  a  block  of  South  San 
Francisco  gardens,  basically.   That  was  my  first  venture.   I 
published  a  couple  of  other  articles  before  I  finished  at  Harvard. 
So  I  always  had  that  urge . 

Riess:   Those  designs  would  have  been  quite  different  from  what  you  had 
been  doing  two  years  previously  at  Ontario? 

Eckbo:  Oh,  yes. 

Somewhere  I  have--.   I  think  they  are  in--.   I  put  a  lot  of 
stuff  into  the  archive  at  Wurster  [College  of  Environmental  Design 
Documents  Collection]  already  because  I  couldn't  keep  it  here,  and 
somewhere  in  there  is  a  bunch  of  prints  of  drawings  that  I  did  at 
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Armstrong  Nurseries  which  show  whatever  it  was  I  was  doing.   They 
were  just  kind  of  practical  plans. 


Jim  Rose  and  Dan  Kilev 


Riess:   So  Rose  and  Kiley  were  your  buddies. 

Eckbo:   Yes,  we  were  linked  by  a  common  purpose.   Rose  and  I  were  closer 
than  either  of  us  was  to  Kiley.   Kiley  was  a  man  for  himself.   He 
has  become  the  most  successful  of  the  three  of  us,  incidentally. 
Marc  Treib,  who  was  on  our  faculty  last  year,  had  a  program  at 
which  he  got  all  three  of  us  together  here,  a  two-day  seminar.   A 
lot  of  people  came --it  was  quite  successful- -to  see  where  we  were 
now.   We  are  farther  apart  now  than  we  ever  were  before. 

Kiley  is  very  feisty  and  he  has  kind  of  become,  in  a  sense, 
more  conservative  than  either  of  us,  but  not  in  a  bad  sense.   Just 
in  the  way  he  does  things .   He  has  moved  toward  that  kind  of  New 
England  nature  tradition.   Well,  he  doesn't  do  naturalistic 
gardens,  he  does  quite  formal  gardens,  but  it's  just  he's  closer  to 
the  mainstream  maybe. 

Rose  and  I  always  tended  to  be  similar.   Rose  has  gotten  kind 
of  mystical.   He  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  Japan  and  he  has  been 
affected  by  that.   [laughs]   1  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  Japan  too, 
but  it  hasn't  affected  me  in  the  same  way. 

Riess:   Has  Kiley  done  the  large  scale  work  that  you  have? 

Eckbo:   He  has  done  a  lot  of  very  glamorous  jobs,  with  big  architects.   He 
gets  along  with  them.   He  is  really  a  great  designer,  I  think. 

It's  beyond  the  way  you  solve  problems;  it's  how  you  put  the 
solution  together,  that  is,  the  scale  of  proportion  and  the  way  the 
things  relate  to  each  other,  that  determines  the  ultimate  success. 
You  can  have  a  great  idea  and  still  not  carry  it  to  its  best 
possible  conclusion.   But  when  you  walk  through  with  it  and  it 
really  sings,  you  know  you  made  it. 

Riess:   It's  interesting,  because  a  garden  is  not  done .  in  the  way  a 

building  is  done .  or  complete.   It's  only  becoming.   For  instance, 
your  garden  is  really  a  treat  because  I  had  seen  photographs  of  it 
at  various  stages,  but  the  whole  thing,  aged  and  mellowed,  is 
great . 
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Eckbo:   Well,  It's  never  quite  together.   Things  keep  happening  to  it.   You 
notice,  we  have  a  meadow  instead  of  a  lawn. 

Riess:   I  love  it. 


The  Old  Bovs 


Riess:   In  an  interview  in  the  CED  [College  of  Environmental  Design]  News 

[Fall  1990]  you  said  that  when  you  graduated  landscape  architecture 
was  a  simple  profession  that  did  certain  things.   "I  knew  how  to  do 
them.   It  was  kind  of  an  old  boys  club.   We  all  understood  each 
other."  Who  are  these  old  boys,  and  what  are  you  really  talking 
about  there? 

Eckbo:   They  were  the  faculties  of  the  schools,  to  begin  with.   When  I  came 
here  to  the  campus  in  '65,  when  I  moved  back  from  LA  where  I  had 
been  living,  the  department  was  just  beginning  to  decide  how  to 
meet  what  you  could  call  the  environmental  challenge,  which  meant 
basically  broadening  the  curriculum  to  take  in  more  natural 
questions,  more  social  questions,  which  meant  bringing  in  other 
faculty:  ecological  types  and  social  types. 


Riess:   Why  didn't  they  begin  to  make  these  changes  in  the  '30s  when  so 
many  changes  were  being  made  in  this  country? 

Eckbo:   In  the  '30s  I  think  we  all  had  this  urge  to  do  everything 

ourselves,  almost  to  design  the  buildings,  but  that  was  obviously 
impractical,  and  most  of  us  couldn't  have  designed  a  building 
anyway,  that  is  not  in  detail,  maybe  conceptually.   This  was  always 
something  that  was  there  just  under  the  surface.   Various  people 
solved  it  various  ways,  but  to  get  work  you  had  to  get  along  with 
architects,  so  you  learned  to  do  that.   Some  of  them  were  more 
tolerant  than  others,  and  so  forth. 

Riess:   We  were  talking  about  the  old  boys.   I've  interrupted  you.   So  the 
old  boys  began  to  break  up  in  the  mid-  '60s. 

Eckbo:   Well,  the  old  boys  were  the  ones  who  were  teaching  the  old  limited 
landscape  curriculum,  which  was  design,  history,  plant  materials, 
construction,  that  is,  landscape  construction.   Basically  those 
subjects,  which  turned  out  a  proper  landscape  architect  who  could 
do  gardens  and  parks  and  school  grounds  and  subdivisions  and 
things  . 
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Changine  Faculty 


Eckbo:   This  new  demand  that  was  emerging  in  the  '60s  to  take  in  the  whole 
environment  more  comprehensively  meant  that  none  of  the  old  boys 
was  really  equipped  to  do  that.   They  were  ready  to  learn  how  to  do 
it,  maybe,  but  not  ready  to  do  it.   So  we  got  people  in  like  Luna 
Leopold,  who's  a  hydrologist,  a  guy  who  has  really  dealt  with  large 
problems,  large  technical  problems.  And  Clare  Cooper -Marcus,  who 
is  a  kind  of  feisty  social  type  who  thinks  architects  don't  know 
how  to  design  buildings  for  people.   That  sort  of  sharp 
specialization.   People  like  J.  B.  Jackson,  for  that  matter,  who  I 
don't  think  really  thinks  any  designers  have  any  sense.   He  doesn't 
say  that. 

Riess:   Luna  Leopold  was  on  the  landscape  faculty? 

Eckbo:   1  think  we  shared  him  with  planning  or  something.   He  was  on  our 
faculty,  yes.   There  were  others  I'm  not  thinking  of,  but  it  was 
all  part  of  the  effort  to  expand  the  vision  and  the  conceptual 
grasp,  so  to  speak. 

Riess:   How  about  [William  A.]  Garnett,  the  aerial  photographer? 

Eckbo:   He  was  a  very  good  man. 

Riess:   Uas  he  on  the  landscape  faculty? 

Eckbo:   Yes,  he  was.   He  taught  aerial  photography.   He's  more  specialized, 
really,  although  he  has  a  broad  understanding.   A  great 
photographer. 

So  anyway,  the  intention  was  to  expand  the  discipline.   But 
actually,  what  it  tended  to  do  was  to  create  a  series  of  parallel 
streams  in  the  curriculum.   For  a  while,  while  I  was  chair,  we  had 
two  streams,  a  design  stream  and  an  environmental  stream,  that  went 
parallel  and  came  out  with  the  same  degree.   I  kept  arguing  that 
was  silly,  because  those  people  would  have  to  go  and  learn  which 
way  to  turn  from  experience  anyway. 

Since  I  last  —  they've  had  three  streams,  [chuckles]   I  think 
now  they  are  beginning  to  move  back. 

Riess:   It  would  be  in  their  own  best  interest,  I  should  think. 

Eckbo:   They've  got  to  produce  graduates  who  are  broad  enough  to  cover  all 
kinds  of  aspects,  [coughs]   Sorry. 
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Riess:   Do  you  want  to  get  some  water  or  something? 

Eckbo:   No,  it's  all  right.   I'm  fine.   It's  too  far  to  go.   [laughs] 

Riess:   I've  mentioned  Mumford  and  Catherine  Bauer  Wurster,  Christopher 

Tunnard.   When  did  you  encounter  them?  Did  you  encounter  them  at 
Harvard? 

Eckbo:  Tunnard  was  a  little  after  me.  He  was  a  little  younger.   He  came, 
I  think,  a  year  or  two  after  I  had  finished  there.   I  knew  about 
his  garden  book.   He  was  like  a  fresh  voice  in  Europe  at  that  time. 
Then  he  became  a  planner.   I  encountered  him  actually  in  1939.   He 
and  Jim  Rose  were  very  good  friends.   They  were  travelling  together 
in  Mexico  and  came  up  to  San  Francisco.   I  had  been  in  an  accident, 
and  they  came  to  see  me  in  the  hospital.   They  gave  me  a  little 
stone  figure  from  Mexico  which  I  think  I  still  have. 

Riess:   He  was  not  an  influence  on  you. 

Eckbo:   Not  very  strong.   He  was  more  of  a  colleague.   Then  we  had--.   In 
connection  with  Telesis,  there  was  a  group  in  the  East  that  were 
putting  out  a  magazine  called  TASK  Magazine. 

Riess:   I  want  to  save  that  thought. 
Eckbo:  All  right.  Okay. 


Mumford.  and  Thoughts  on  Man  on  the  Land 


Riess:   Mumford  and  Catherine  Wurster,  when  did  you  know  them? 

Eckbo:   I  knew  of  Mumford,  I  was  aware  of  him,  and  I  met  him  once,  in  a 

strange  way.   I  can't  remember  what  year  it  was,  but  it  was  during 
an  anti-war  period  back  in  the  '60s,  I  guess.  Anyway,  at  one 
point  I  flew  to  New  York  to  take  part  in  an  anti-war  meeting  that 
some  group  there  had  organized  at  which  Mumford  also  appeared.   We 
were  both  on  the  same  anti-war  program. 

Riess:   Vietnam  War? 

Eckbo:   Yes,  must  be. 

Riess:   I  didn't  know  he  was  political. 
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Eckbo:  He  wasn't  afraid  to  be.  He  was  a  great  man.  I've  been  looking  at 
his  books  lately.  He  was  somewhat  conservative,  you  would  say  now. 

1  don't  want  to  go  into  a  digression,  but  I  have  a  book  by  a 
guy  who  describes  Ebenezer  Howard,  who  was  the  instigator  of  the 
English  New  Towns  movement,  and  Le  Corbusier,  who  was  a  great 
French  architect,  and  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  as  the  three  primary 
forces  in  generating  idealistic  concepts  in  the  city. 

Mumford,  who  was  of  course  primarily  a  critic,  liked  Howard 
and  Wright,  but  did  not  like  Corbusier,  who  was  much  more 
intellectual  and  didn't  appear  to  reflect  nature  in  any  way.   Anti- 
nature  in  a  way,  that  kind  of  cultural  split.   But  Corbusier  had 
the  most  tremendous  concepts,  the  most  vaulting  concepts,  where  the 
other  two  were  sort  of  tied  to  the  land. 

That's  always  been  a  problem,  even  with  us.   We  do  things  that 
separate  us  from  the  land.   That's  the  whole  problem.   If  you  start 
back  about  30  million  years  ago,  there  was  nature  going  on  like 
this.   At  some  point,  man  began  to  pop  his  head  up.   Over  millions 
of  years,  he  gradually  became  a  part  of  nature.   Of  course,  now 
he's  way  up  here  and  doesn't  really  know  where  he's  going.   He's 
left  nature  way  down  here .   There  are  all  kinds  of  problems 
resulting  from  that  split.   We  think  we're  superior  to  that,  but 
we're  not.   That's  essentially  the  problem,  I  think.   Somehow  we 
have  to  reconnect.   But  not  necessarily  by  going  "back  to  nature," 
as  they  say. 

Riess:   You're  saying  that  Le  Corbusier  architecture  departed  from  nature. 

Eckbo:   He  tended  to  separate.   Whereas  Wright,  if  he  had  a  house  to  do, 
would  put  it  right  down  on  the  ground,  and  spread  it  all  out,  and 
it  would  open  out,  and  it  would  all  integrate.   Corbu  would  put  it 
up  on  columns  a  level  above  the  ground,  park  the  cars  underneath. 
Then  on  the  platform  where  the  house  was  he  had  terraces  and  such. 
They  could  sit  out  there  and  look  out  at  the  landscape.   But  they 
didn't  connect  directly  with  it. 

Riess:   He  was  quite  an  influence  on  Farm  Security  scheming,  wasn't  he? 

Eckbo:  Yes,  those  row  houses  we  did  were  essentially  a  European  idea.  Of 
course,  they  were  so  simple.  But  they  were  somewhat  startling  out 
in  the  rural  landscapes  in  the  Central  Valley  and  Arizona.  We  did 
them  all  over,  did  some  down  in  Texas. 

Riess:   Arizona  is  a  great  place  for  experimenting.   I  was  just  there.   I 
went  to  see  Arcosanti.   Now,  there's  a  concept. 

Eckbo:  Yes,  he  [Paolo  Soleri]  is  a  great  man. 
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Riess:   He's  a  great  man,  but  the  project  doesn't  seem  to  be  working  well. 

Eckbo:   I've  never  been  there.   1  have  Just  seen  It  in  the  movies.   I'll 
have  to  go  see  it. 

Riess:  And  then  Taliesin  Vest. 

Eckbo:   I  went  there.   That's  integrated  with  the  land,  yes.   Those 

[places,  Arcosanti  and  Taliesin  West]  are  the  two--.   That's  where 
it  takes  a  split,  you  see,  between  separation  and  integration.   You 
can  argue  it  either  way. 

Riess:   It's  interesting  to  visit  those  places,  and  then  go  to  the  Anasazi 
ruins.  Quite  a  lesson  in  living  with  the  land. 

Eckbo:   We  went  down  to  Oaxaca  last  Christmas.   Oaxaca  is  south  of  Mexico 
City,  a  couple  hundred  miles.   It's  a  valley,  and  it's  a  Spanish 
Colonial  town,  but  around  it  are  all  these  pre-Columbian  ruins: 
Monte  Alban,  which  is  a  hill  out  in  the  middle  of  the  valley  that 
was  levelled  off  and  fortified  in  structure.   It's  an  extraordinary 
kind  of  earth  construction.   It's  just  fragmentary,  but  in  certain 
ways  it's  more  impressive  than  what  the  Spanish  did.   You  find 
these  fragmentary  visions  that  come  out  of  the  past  that  you  wish 
could  have  matured  more,  or  something  like  that. 

Riess:   Writers  and  critics  like  Mumford  and  Catherine  Wurster,  were  they 
exciting? 

Eckbo:   I  knew  Catherine  sort  of,  through  Telesis  mostly.   She  was  a  strong 
voice.   Marvelous  person. 

Riess:   In  theory  these  critics  advance  the  profession,  or  advance  the 

thinking  in  some  way,  if  their  piece  gets  out  and  becomes  food  for 
thought.   Does  that  really  happen,  or  are  they  in  a  kind  of  vacuum? 

Eckbo:   In  the  last  year  or  so,  I  have  been  writing,  sort  of  as  the  spirit 
moves  me,  not  with  any  particular  goal,  except  to  save  the  world, 
[chuckles] 

Riess:   I  hate  to  interrupt  you! 
Eckbo:   I'd  better  hurry!   [laughter] 
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New  Towns  and  the  21st  Century 


Eckbo:   Recently  I  got  off  onto  reviewing  books,  trying  to  put  together 
something  about  what  groups  of  them  were  saying.   I've  Just  been 
looking  at  the  New  Towns  books,  and  thinking  about  what  they 
advocated.   Then  I  have  a  book  that's  a  composite  of  papers  from  a 
city  planning  meeting  in  Arizona  recently  that  talks  about  the  city 
of  the  21st  century,  and  describes  what  it  really  is,  which  is  a 
collection  of  gridiron  subdivisions  and  shopping  centers,  and 
privatized  facilities  and  things  like  that,  in  which  there  is  no 
urban  vision  at  all. 

Then  I  go  back  and  look  at  what  these  [New  Town]  people  said, 
and  what  they  tried  to  do,  and  they  all  had  a  vision,  and 
imagination,  and  they  didn't  accept  things  the  way  they  were  done. 
It's  almost  frightening  because  now  there's  no  vision.   Land 
development,  beyond  a  single  building  project  and  what  you  do  with 
that,  is  run  by  developers,  real  estate  people  and  bankers  who  are 
only  interested  in  the  money  result.   There  are  no  social  visions. 
That's  how  we  get  all  these  slogans  about  privatization  and  stuff, 
because  they  don't  want  to  be  bothered.   It's  like  going  down  into 
a  constricting  tube.   You  don't  quite  see  where  you  are  going. 

I  think  that  things  may  be  starting  to  come  out.   For 
instance,  a  quite  good  children's  proposal  just  came  out  from  a 
committee- - [Jay]  Rockefeller  was  the  chairman- -which  was  a  great 
statement,  I  think,  and  I  think  it's  just  going  to  disappear  in  a 
government  file,  but  he  told  it  like  it  is.   That  group  told  it 
like  it  is.   There's  a  group  of  business  leaders  here  in  the  Bay 
Area  who  have  been  trying  to  promote  a  regional  government  now  for 
some  time. 

Riess:   Bay  Region  2020? 

Eckbo:   Yes.   Well,  they're  right.   This  area  will  never  solve  its  problems 
without  that.   This  has  been  going  on  for  years.   Telesis  was  sort 
of  pointing  at  that. 

Riess:  And  Spur. 

Eckbo:  Right,  Spur,  yes.   They  never  got  anywhere  either. 

Riess:  That  can't  be  your  bottom  line,  [laughter] 

Eckbo:  No.   No,  I'm  really  basically  an  optimist. 


Garrett  Eckbo,  Robert  Royston  and  Edward  Williams  form  one  of  the 
busiest  and  best-known  partnerships  in  the  field  of  landscape  architecture. 
Their  firm  has  been  honored  by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  the 
Architectural  League  of  New  York  and  Progressive  Architecture  Magazine, 
for  outstanding  work  on  commercial,  industrial,  educational  and  residen 
tial  commissions.  Published  works  include  "Landscape  for  Living"  (1950) 
and  the  forthcoming  "THE  ART  OF  HOME  LANDSCAPING." 

Of  Garden  Redwood,  Mr.  Willuims  says,  "It's  an  important  item  on  any 
landscape  architect's  list.  There's  a  CRA  grade  for  every  garden  use." 


June  1956 
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IV   CAREER 


Prepared  To  Design  the  Landscape 


Riess:   Let  me  go  to  another  jumping-off  point.   Fran  Violich  in  his 

transcript  said  of  you,  "At  Harvard,  he  participated  in  overturning 
academic  tradition  in  favor  of  a  modern  movement  approach,  a 
pivotal  advance  in  the  history  of  American  landscape  design,  a 
bigger  sense  of  social  purpose."   Is  there  anything  you  haven't 
told  me?   [laughter] 

Eckbo:   Well,  that's  nice  of  Fran  to  put  it  that  way.   I  don't  think  I  had 
any  clear  social  purpose  at  that  time.   I  was  beyond  having  this 
vestigial  sense  of  frustration  from  the  way  I  grew  up,  but  it 
wasn't  'til  I  got  working  with  Farm  Security  that  that  came 
together. 

Riess:  It  sounds  like  this  outside -looking- in  thing  gave  a  kind  a  energy 
and  edge  to  all  of  your  education. 

Eckbo:   It  did.   Yes.   Whatever  the  combination  was,  I  didn't  go  away  and 
sulk.   I  had  to  do  something.   But  actually,  I  was  always  a  pretty 
positive  person.   I  always  wanted  to  do  something  and  do  better. 
When  something  frustrated  me,  I  went  around  it  and  did  something 
else. 

Riess:   Was  the  program  a  two-year  program? 

Eckbo:   Yes. 

Riess:   What  was  your  thesis? 

Eckbo:  The  thesis  kind  of  followed  the  block  of  city-scale  gardens  I  had 
published.  It  was  a  block  of  suburban- scale  gardens,  with  a  park 
in  the  middle. 

Riess:   Was  it  like  a  New  Town  in  that  way? 
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Eckbo:   No,  It  wasn't  that  much.   It  was  about  thirty  or  forty  lots  around 
this  point.   I  took  houses  from  magazines  so  they'd  be  genuine 
houses  that  I  designed  gardens  for.   I  have  prints  of  that. 

Riess:  Limited  traffic  and  that  sort  of  thing? 

Eckbo:   There  was  Just  a  peripheral  road.   It  was  not  a  community.   That's 
about  where  I  was  at  that  time.   I  wasn't  thinking  socially  or  in 
planning  terms  really,  because  I  had  gotten  so  wrapped  up  in  these 
design  ideas.   I  was  prepared  to  design  the  whole  landscape,  but  I 
didn't  have  this  other  vision,  or  understanding.   I  was  still 
undisciplined. 

Riess:   Was  your  wife  Arline  in  the  program  at  Harvard? 

Eckbo:   No,  she  was  taking  a  teaching  program  at  San  Francisco  State.   When 
I  came  back  to  Harvard,  she  was  still  a  student  here.   Then  she 
graduated  the  following  year,  after  my  first  year,  and  she  came 
east,  and  then  we  got  married.   We  were  together  in  Cambridge  for 
the  second  year. 

Her  brother  Ed  was  also  a  landscape  architect.   We  became 
friends  as  students  at  Berkeley.   That  was  how  I  met  her.   Then  we 
were  partners- -we  were  very  close.   We  set  up  in  '42,  during  the 
war,  and  I  finally  left  the  firm,  which  had  grown  and  changed,  in 
1973. 

Riess:   Did  he  go  back  to  Harvard  too? 

Eckbo :  No . 

Riess:   Had  you  always  planned  after  Harvard  to  return  to  California? 

Eckbo:   Yes.   I  worked  in  the  East  for  about  six  months,  partly  because  we 
didn't  have  any  money,  and  partly  because  there  were  certain 
opportunities  that  appeared. 


Fritz  Gutheim 

Eckbo:   A  man  named  Fritz  Gutheim--.   Do  you  know  him? 

Riess:   I  don't  know  him,  but  I  know  that  he's  a  figure  in  this  story. 

Eckbo:   He  was  a  kind  of  a  mover  and  shaker  in  Washington,  lived  near 
Washington. 
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I  guess  somebody  told  him  I  was  doing  something,  so  he  got  me 
a  job  in  Washington  with  some  architects  who  were  doing  the  Federal 
Building  at  the  '39  San  Francisco  Fair.   I  went  down  there,  and  I 
worked  on  the  building  for  about  six  weeks.   Then  we  finished 
that--. 

Riess:   You  did  the  landscape  plan  for  the  building  at  Treasure  Island? 
Eckbo:   The  design  plan.   I  didn't  really  detail  it. 

Fritz  was  then  something  [assistant  information  director, 
1938-1940]  in  the  U.S.  Housing  Authority,  which  preceded  whatever 
it  is  now,  Federal  Public  Housing,  or  something.   He  put  me  to  work 
for  six  weeks  designing  theoretical  open  spaces  for  public  housing 
projects. 

Riess:   "Theoretical  open  spaces."  Pretty  hazy  what  that  might  be. 

Eckbo:   Veil,  it  was  a  hazy  idea.   It  wasn't  baseball  diamonds.   [laughs]  I 
could  show  you  the  drawings  too.   You  arrange  various  things. 

Then,  I  never  knew  quite  how  I  got  this,  but  I  was  hired  by 
Norman  Bel  Geddes  in  New  York  to  work  on  the  General  Motors 
Building  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair.   I  always  thought  maybe 
Fritz  got  me  into  that,  but  I  wasn't  sure.   So  then  we  moved  back 
up  to  New  York  and  we  stayed  with  Arline's  parents  [in  White 
Plains,  New  York]  and  I  worked  for  six  weeks  on  that.   I  developed 
studies  and  things.   Then  that  ran  out. 

Riess:  What  was  the  rapport  with  Fritz  Gutheim,  and  who  introduced  you  to 
him? 


Eckbo:   I  think  he  just  heard  about  me  at  Harvard  somehow, 
remember  when  I  met  him. 


I  don't 


He  was  a  very  curious  man,  very  interested  in  ideas.   He  was  a 
planner,  basically.   He  had  an  office  in  Washington,  and  he  was 
sort  of  intrigued  by  what  I  was  doing.   I  designed  his  garden  for 
him  in  Washington- -Georgetown. 

Riess:   He  was  intrigued  by  the  small  garden  designs  you  had  done  so  far? 

Eckbo:   I  think  he  was  just  intrigued  with  what  I  was  doing  in  general. 

Then  I  think  later  he  was  disappointed.   He  thought  I  was  going  to 

blossom  out  sort  of  like  Larry  Halprin  and  be  a  big  operator.   I'm 
not  sure,  I  always  felt  that. 

Anyway,  at  that  time  he  did  this  for  me.   I  was  in  contact 
with  him  over  the  years,  but  not  so  much.   I  really  don't  know 
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whether  he's  still  alive.   He  was  a  little  older  than  I,  but  not 
much. 

Riess:   Here  is  Fran  Violich's  take  on  all  of  this.   He  says  of  Gutheim, 
"He  was  a  very  brilliant  intellectual.   He  was  with  the  housing 
agency . " 

Eckbo:  Brilliant  what? 

Riess:   Intellectual. 

Eckbo:  Oh,  intellectual.  Yes,  that's  right. 

Riess:   "I  told  him  that  we  were  talking  about  getting  a  group  together, 
sociologists,  planners,  et  cetera.   Do  you  know  what  he  did?  He 
said,  'You  go  home  and  get  that  group  started. '   I  said,  'How  do  I 
get  started?'   He  said,  'Call  a  meeting.'"  This  goes  on:  "By  this 
time,  Garrett  had  been  invited  by  Norman  Bel  Geddes  to  do  a  garden 
for  him.   I  said  to  Garrett  that  Fritz  had  said  that  we  should 
start  a  group.   So  we  decided  the  six  of  us  would  sit  down  and  we 
started  at  Burt  Cairns'  apartment."  Of  course,  this  is  a  little 
further  along. 

Eckbo:   Yes.   That's  about  right. 

Riess:   Fritz  Gutheim  is  referred  to  also  by  Jack  Kent  and  by  Vernon  DeMars 
as  the  person  who  for  some  reason  or  other  said,  "Go  ahead  and  do 
it."  About  Telesis. 

Eckbo:   He's  the  kind  of  a  guy  you  see  in  the  movies.   He  walks  into  the 
room  and  says,  "All  right,  fellas.   Let's  get  this  together." 
[laughter] 


Norman  Bel  Geddes.  and  Corporate  Clients 


Riess:   Who  was  Norman  Bel  Geddes? 

Eckbo:   He  was  an  industrial  designer.   I  scarcely  knew  him.   I  worked  in 

his  office,  but  I  never  saw  him.   Except,  about  twice.  A  real 

operator,  as  they  say;  he  knew  how  to  get  the  big  Jobs,  and  so 
forth . 

He  did,  in  the  General  Motors  Building  at  the  New  York  World's 
Fair,  what  I  call  the  first  preview  of  the  freeway  idea.   It 
probably  was  not  the  first,  but  it  was  the  first  big  statement 
about  it,  I  think.  You  had  a  whole  model  inside  this  big  building 
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of  a  freeway  system.   At  that  time,  it  was  a  novel  idea:  no  cross 
streets,  and  only  one-way  traffic  and  so  forth,  so  you  could  go 
fast.   It  was  a  very  sexy  idea  for  an  auto-addicted  society.   It 
really  prophesied  a  lot  of  things  that  happened,  ultimately.   Some 
of  the  ideas  didn't  work  out  and  some  did. 

He  did  a  book,  called  Magic  Motorways  f 19401.   I  could  show  it 
to  you,  it  has  all  this  stuff.   He  had  engineers  and  people  working 
on  it,  I'm  sure.   Some  of  the  ideas  never  did  develop,  but  some  of 
them  were  quite  prophetic.   He  was  a  kind  of  mysterious  figure. 
Like  all  those  people  in  the--. 


Riess:   You  were  describing  Bel  Geddes. 

Eckbo:   Yes,  as  a  successful  design  operator  who  has  to  have  a  business 

clientele,  so  he  has  to  become  like  the  clientele  in  order  to  get 
the  job.   That's  more  true  of  industrial  designers,  which  is  what 
Geddes  was  essentially,  than--.   Almost  the  same  as  with 
architects.   A  little  less  with  us  because  we're  on  the  fringe. 
But  you  have  to  become  like  those  people. 

Riess:   You  can't  be  a  visionary. 

Eckbo:   You've  got  to  be  a  smart  visionary. 

In  the  length  of  time  that  I've  been  practicing,  which  is 
since  '42,  there's  been  a  tremendous  change  in  the  way  the 
professions  are  practicing.  When  I  started,  it  was  like  the 
individualized  office,  with  a  star  and  maybe  some  partners.   Now 
it's  all  big  corporate  offices.   The  corporate  office  developed, 
I'm  sure,  because  it's  got  corporate  clients.   Corporations  like  to 
talk  to  corporations.   It's  a  different  breed  of  cat. 

I  never  really  had  very  many  corporate  clients  because  I 
didn't  really  get  along  with  them.   I  would  find  myself  with  these 
three  or  four  guys  who  all  looked  and  acted  more  or  less  alike  and 
I  never  made  any  connection  with  them.   The  next  time,  it  would  be 
three  other  guys.   So,  I  did  better  with  other  kinds  of  clients; 
institutions  I  did  better  with,  and  private  clients. 

But  Bel  Geddes,  in  the  little  I  saw  of  him,  I  think  of  as  the 
kind  of  a  guy  who  gets  along  with  corporate  clients.   Who  got  along 
with  them. 

Riess:   How  about  Walter  Landor?  Along  those  lines. 
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Eckbo:   Walter  is  also  that,  but  Walter  is  very  smart  and  very  gifted.   He 
can  dance  on  the  top,  and  do  all  those  things,  and  come  out 
smelling  like  a  rose.   I've  known  him  for  years.   He  was 
intelligent.   He  has  that  European  gift,  1  guess  it  is.   It's 
beyond  anything  we  develop  in  this  country. 

Riess:   Beyond  what  Harvard  can  do? 

Eckbo:   Oh,  yes.   Beyond  Harvard.   It's  kind  of  like  that  old  joke  about 
what  is  savoir  faire,  which  I  won't  tell  you. 

Riess:   Do! 

Eckbo:   No.   In  fact,  I'm  trying  to  remember  it  now. 

But  I  don't  know  how  far  you  want  to  go  with  this,  or 
whatever.   It  can  go  on  for  days  and  days. 

Riess:   Can  it? 

Eckbo:   I  like  to  talk  about  my  life.   I  find  it  interesting. 

Riess:   We  are  working  up  to  the  specific  history  of  Telesis.   It's 

exciting  to  think  of  the  social  change  and  energy  at  that  time.   I 
hope  this  kind  of  documentation  will  weave  it  together. 

Eckbo:   Well,  it  was  a  great  experience,  a  great  bunch  of  people.   I  don't 
think  it  could  happen  now.   You  don't  have  that  kind  of  social 
consciousness  around.   Must  be  in  the  students,  but  I  don't  know. 

Riess:   If  it  wasn't  around  in  the  '60s  when  they  wanted  everything  to  be 
relevant--.   That  was  the  time,  you  would  think,  that  social 
consciousness  would  be  at  an  all-time  high.   But  you  don't  think 
that  it's  bred  a  kind  of  similar  determination  to  change? 

Eckbo:   I  think  everything  has  gotten  more  complicated  year  by  year. 

Everything  is  tighter,  and  there's  more  conflict,  and  the  powers 
that  be  are  more  determined  to  do  what  they  want  to  do,  which  is  to 
make  money,  and  they  don't  want  to  be  bothered  with  any  other 
ideas.   They've  got  all  the  force  at  their  disposal,  not  only 
physical  force  but  psychological  force.   It's  just  getting  into  a 
knot.   In  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  since  Nixon,  let's  say, 
it's  just  gotten  gradually  worse. 

Riess:   If  you  institutionalize  social  consciousness  you're  not  doing  it  a 
favor  at  all. 

Eckbo:   If  you  try  to  institutionalize  it,  you  do  what  the  Nazis  and  the 
Soviets  did.   You  tell  people  how  to  think. 


But  the  thing  is,  you  see,  that  we  have  our  own  kind  of 
institutlonalization,  which  is  all  these  slogans  about  the  free 
world  and  the  free  market  and  privatization  and  all  that  stuff, 
which  all  means  just  that  the  business  community  wants  to  be  left 
alone  to  make  money  and  that  we  should  all  behave  while  it's  doing 
it.   [growls]  [laughter] 

I  have  realized  lately  that  the  great  thing  about  Telesis  was 
that  we  had  no  leaders.   Ve  were  all  leaders,  and  we  all  got  along. 
We  were  quite  different  as  people,  but  ideas  held  us  together,  and 
there  was  very  little  conflict. 


New  York  World's  Fair.  General  Electric.  The  Future! 
[Interview  2:   July  3,  1991 


Riess 


Eckbo : 

Riess: 
Eckbo : 

Riess: 
Eckbo : 

Riess: 
Eckbo : 


One  of  the  things  that  Norman  Bel  Geddes  did  was  a  master  plan  for 
something  called  "Toledo  Tomorrow."   I  wondered  if  he  could  be 
considered  to  be  an  influence  in  your  Telesis  thinking,  or  was  he 
peripheral? 

I  would  think  he  would  be  peripheral.   I  didn't  really  remember 
ever  hearing  about  that  plan. 

So  you  didn't  talk  to  him  about  planning  issues? 

I  scarcely  talked  to  him  at  all.   He  was  the  boss.   I  was  in  the  - 
back  room  with  the  boys . 


I  meant  to  find  that  book  for 


This  was  for  the  Futurama? 

Yes,  in  the  General  Motors  building, 
you,  but- - . 

Magic  Motorways? 
Right. 

It  was  really  a  highly  skilled  performance.   It  was  a  building 
like  a  very  large  barn  or  a  prize  fight  ring,  all  filled  with  this 
Magic  Motorways  model,  with  trees  and  all  and  vehicles  running 
through  it.   It  was  really  a  charming  vision  of  the  future  for 
people  who  were  just  entering  the  auto  age. 
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Riess:   Did  your  plan  for  him  involve  at  all  the  inside,  or  was  it  just  the 
grounds? 

Eckbo :  No . 

As  I  interpret  it,  he  was  told,  probably  by  Fritz  [Gutheim] 
who,  as  I  had  said,  had  brought  me  down  from  Harvard  and  gotten  me 
a  couple  of  jobs --and  I  was  at  that  point  this  bright  new  voice.  He 
had  been  told  that  by  Fritz --however,  I  don't  know.   I  think  he 
just  wanted  to  see  what  I  would  do.   He  wasn't  paying  for  it. 

So  I  was  shown  this  model.   As  I  said,  it  was  a  big  shell 
building  with  no  openings  except  the  doors,  and  a  couple  of  ramps. 
I  was  wrapped  up  in  what  1  wanted  to  do,  which  was  to  generate 
ideas,  you  might  say.   I  think  now,  thinking  about  it,  I  could 
have --if  I  were  doing  it  now  maybe  I  would  explore  more  what  was 
going  on  inside  and  think  that  the  outside  should  be  an 
introduction  to  that,  something  like  that.   I  may  have  even  asked 
that,  but  I  don't  think  they  would  probably  have  wanted  that  anyway 
because  it  would  have  been  a  tortured  idea. 

Essentially,  there  was  this  block  sitting  in  this  big  open 
space.   People  had  to  walk  through  the  open  space  to  get  into  the 
building.   1  took  it  as  kind  of  a  stage  on  which  I  could  do  my 
thing,  which  was  rather  arrogant  of  me.   What  they  ended  up  with 
after  I  had  worked  on  it  for  six  weeks  was  they  brought  in  a  local 
landscape  architect  and  they  moved  in  some  big  elm  trees  and 
planted  grass.   So  you  see.   [laughter] 

But  I  think  Geddes  had  a  curiosity  about  any  kind  of  new 
design  ideas.   He  had  that  curiosity.   And  especially  in  landscape, 
where  there  hadn't  been  any  for  a  long  time.   So  I  just  did  about, 
I  don't  know,  twenty  or  thirty  or  more  schemes  for  this  space 
around  this  building.   I  still  have  copies  of  all  of  them. 

Riess:   How  come  they  didn't  use  them? 

Eckbo:   They  probably  thought  they  were  competitive  with  what  was  going  on 
inside.   They  were  too  interesting  from  that  point  of  view.   Also, 
too  expensive.   I  can  think  of  any  number  of  reasons  they  could 
have  found,  but  I  think  Geddes  satisfied  his  curiosity. 

Riess:   You  were  saying  that  thinking  about  it  now,  you  might  have  tried  to 
introduce  the  ideas  that  were  going  on  in  the  building  in  the 
design  outside.   Then  you  said  that  would  end  up  being  too 
tortured.  What  do  you  mean  by  "tortured?" 

Eckbo:   It  would  have  been  contrived  in  some  way,  probably.   Without 
sitting  down  and  thinking  about  it  again,  I'm  not  sure. 
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Riess:   This  idea  of  introducing  the  inside  seems  to  me  like  a  perfectly 
legitimate  idea.   Does  it  always  feel  contrived? 

Eckbo:   Not  necessarily.   No.   And  as  I  say,  if  I  thought  about  it  for  a 
few  days,  I  would  probably  do  something  else.   At  that  time  I  was 
young  and  full  of  ideas  and  ambitious.   But  the  ideas  were  all 
design  ideas;  they  weren't  social  ideas  or  hardly  even  cultural 
ideas,  except  insofar  as  design  impacts  on  culture.   1  was  just 
full  of  this  new  thing. 

Of  course,  it  came  out  of  the  times.  "Modern"  was  big  then. 
Outside  of  the  landscape  profession.  And  we  were  bringing  it  in. 
So  you  have  to  kind  of  reconstruct  the  atmosphere. 

Riess:   Were  you  very  much  influenced  by  that  trip  to  Europe  in  terms  of 
landscape  design? 

Eckbo:  Well,  the  first  trip  I  had  was  in  '29,  before  I  was--. 

Riess:  That  was  the  one  when  you  got  to  Norway.   But  the  second  time? 

Eckbo:  The  second  trip  was  in  '63,  '64. 

Riess:  Oh,  you  didn't  go  at  the  same  time  that  Fran  [Violich]  went? 

Eckbo:   No.   You  see,  that  was  one  of  the  results  of  the  modern  infection, 
that  it  eliminated  any  urge  to  go  to  Europe,  because  that  was  what 
all  of  the  good  boys  did  who  were  learning  the  classics  of  the 
given  wisdom.   Of  course,  they  went  to  Europe  to  see  the 
Renaissance  gardens  and  all. 

At  that  point,  I  thought,  "I  don't  need  that.   I  just  want  to 
get  busy."  Although  when  I  was  in  school  here  at  Berkeley,  I  had 
been  very  interested  in  history  and  I  made  a  big  notebook  and 
stuff. 

Riess:   But  the  ones  who  went  to  Europe  and  saw  the  work  of  Le  Corbusier, 
there  was  no  landscaping  around  buildings  like  that.   It  wasn't 
that  there  was  an  equivalent,  modern  solution  in  landscaping. 

Eckbo:   I  don't  think  they  saw  the  work  of  Corbusier.   They  might  have,  but 
it  would  have  been  accidental.   No,  they  went  to  the  Academy  in 
Rome  and  found  out  all  about  the  great  Italian  gardens,  and  also 
the  French  gardens . 

Riess:   When  [Vernon]  DeMars  went  to  Europe,  he  was  seeing  modern  public 
housing. 
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Eckbo:   That  was  much  bigger  in  architecture. 

In  Europe  in  the  twenties,  there  were  a  number  of  little 
gardens,  or  mid-  to  little-sized  gardens  that  were  done  by  people 
who  were  inspired  by  modern  art.   A  young  woman  who  is  here  at 
Berkeley,  whose  name  of  course  I  can't  think  of- -she  is  married  to 
Marc  Treib,  who  is  on  the  architecture  faculty,  I'll  have  to  get  it 
for  you- -anyway,  she  has  produced  a  book  that  is  about  these 
European  modern  gardens,  which  are  a  little  too  contrived  as  I 
recall.3  You  can  look  at  them.  They  were  mostly  quite  small.   But 
there  was  one  that  was  done  by  a  man  named  Pierre  Le  Grand, 
[laughter]   I  don't  know  just  how  that  happened.   It  had  a  famous 
sawtooth  allee  in  it,  that  is,  a  walk  which  had  one  straight  side 
and  one  side  which  went  like  this  with  teeth  sticking  out  into  the 
planting. 

This  intrigued  me,  because  it  broke  the  nature  of  a  walk  as  a 
passing- through  something  and  integrated  the  walk  with  what  it  was 
going  through.   That  was  an  idea  that  sort  of  clung  to  me.   There 
weren't  very  many  specifics  like  that.   I  think  in  my  early 
drawings  you  can  find  various  forms  that  came  out  of  modern  art, 
but  those  passed. 

I  did  a  kind  of  a  little  sawtooth  allee  right  up  here  in 
front.   You  probably  didn't  notice.   When  you  come  in  on  the  up 
side  there,  there  are  some  concrete  wall,  broken  concrete  walls. 
I'll  show  you  when  you  leave. 


3Reaction  and  Permanence:  The  Cubist  and  Modernist  Garden  in  France. 
1910-1930.   Dorothee  Imbert  [master's  thesis]  1989. 
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V  FARM  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION  AND  TELESIS  BEGINNINGS 


Getting  the  Job 


Riess:   Here  I  am  pursuing  all  the  things  that  you  didn' t  quite  do.   I 

think  I'll  move  over  to  what  you  actually  did.   How  did  you  get  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  job? 

Eckbo:   I  know  I  had  the  promise  before  I  left  the  East,  but  I  can't 

remember  how.   It  must  again  have  been  through  my  friend  Fritz.   He 
was  my  godfather  in  Washington.   On  those  three  jobs  I  had  in  the 
East  we  saved  up  enough  money  to  get  ourselves  back  to  California. 

Riess:   How  would  he  have  had  the  authority  to  promise  this  job? 

Eckbo:   I  don't  know.   I  suppose  he  talked  to  someone  in  the  agency,  and 
they  said  they  would  hire  me.   I  don't  know,  but  I  had  that 
impression  anyway. 

Riess:   Were  you  coming  in  to  take  Fran  Violich's  place? 

Eckbo:   Yes.   I  think  so.   Corwin  Mocine  I  think  had  the  job  first.   He  was 
the  one  with  whom  I  graduated  from  Berkeley  in  '35.   Then  I  think 
Fran  had  taken  over  from  him  the  year  or  so  before  I  came  back.   So 
I  took  over  from  Fran. 

We  came  back  in  December  of  '38,  and  the  job  had  apparently 
disappeared;  I  went  to  see  about  it  and  it  wasn't  there.   Then  I 
went  over  to  see  Tommy  Church,  who  was  really  the  only  one  to  talk 
to.   He  put  me  to  work.   I  worked  for  him  for  about  two  weeks,  and 
then  the  Farm  Security  job  came  through.   So  at  that  point  Tommy 
was  paying  me  at  what  amounted  to  $2000  a  year,  and  the  Farm 
Security  job  was  going  to  pay  something  like  $2400  a  year.   I  said 
to  Tommy,  "Look,  I  got  this  offer.   Can  you  meet  it?"  He  said, 
"Nope . " 

Riess:   Was  there  anyone  else  in  his  office  then  besides  you? 
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Eckbo:   Oh,  yes.   There  was  a  woman  named  Marie  Harbeck.   She  was  a  nice 
woman.   She  worked  very  hard. 

Riess:  Are  you  associated  with  any  particular  jobs  of  Tommy  Church's  in 
that  two  weeks? 

Eckbo :  No . 

I  think  that  most  of  the  people  who  went  to  work  for  Tommy 
went  to  find  out  how  he  did  it.   And  I  was  doing  Just  what  1  did 
for  General  Motors;  I  wanted  to  do  it  my  way,  which  wasn't  quite 
right.   So  he  would  go  away  and  give  me  something  to  sort  of  make  a 
plan  for  and  I  would  do  it.  He  would  come  back,  not  say  anything, 
take  it  and  do  it  himself.   I  think  he  was  sort  of  relieved  when  I 
gave  him  an  easy  out. 

Riess:   Was  the  office  in  Berkeley?  The  Farm  Security  Office? 
Eckbo:  Oh,  no.   It  was  in  San  Francisco. 

Riess:   It  was  in  San  Francisco.  Who  did  you  talk  to  right  away  when  you 
got  there?  Burt  [Burton]  Cairns? 

Eckbo:   Burt  Cairns  was  the  district  architect,  yes.  And  a  man  named 

Herbert  Hallsteen  was  the  district  engineer.   But  we  didn't  see 
much  of  him. 

Riess:   Vernon  DeMars  says  about  you,  "Garrett  was  in  at  the  very  end.   We 
couldn't  afford  more  than  one  landscape  architect,  and  maybe  a 
draftsman.  When  Garrett  was  doing  it,  he  was  both  and  he  did  it 
very  well. " 

Eckbo:   Good  old  Vernon.   [laughter]  We  are  still  friends. 

They  did  hire  a  landscape  draftsman- -a  recent  graduate- -soon 
after  I  came  in.  We  did  fifty  family  camps  with  housing  for  225- 
350  people  in  the  four  years  I  was  there . 

Riess:   So  what's  the  draftsman  end  of  things?  Wouldn't  the  landscape 
architect  be  his  own  draftsman? 

Eckbo:   Oh,  at  the  beginning.   But  as  soon  as  you  get  busy  you  hire  a 
draftsman  to  make  the  drawings  so  you  can  do  bigger  things.   I 
mean,  I  like  to  draw.   I  drew  my  first  few  years,  and  then  I've 
drawn  recently,  but  in  between  I  always  had  people  to  draw.   That 
can  become  complicated.   That's  the  beginning,  and  the  end  is  a 
corporate  office,  the  way  it  operates  now,  where  everything  is  kind 
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of  depersonalized  and  people  make  decisions  up  here  and  they 
trickle  down. 


"The  Best  Office  I  Ever  Worked  In" 


Riess:   I  want  to  talk  about  how  you  all  worked  together  in  the  FSA  office. 
Again,  with  that  notion  that  maybe  it  was  a  model  for  how  Teles  is 
worked. 

Eckbo:   I  think  you  could  say  that.   No,  I  think  the  FSA  office  was  the 
best  office  I  ever  worked  in,  actually.   Now,  maybe  I'm 
romanticizing--.   There  were  twenty  architects  and  thirty  engineers 
and  three  landscape  architects,  that  I  remember.   In  three  years, 
we  did  fifty  camp  housing  projects.   They  were  quite  substantial. 
They  were  two  or  three  hundred  acres  of  land  in  each  case,  I  think. 
They  were  all  the  way  from  Walla  Walla,  Washington  down  into  Texas, 
although  mostly  the  bulk  of  them  were  in  the  Central  Valley. 

Riess :   How  did  you  work  as  a  team? 

Eckbo:   That  was  the  thing  that  was  good  and  it  stemmed  largely,  I  would 

say,  from  Burt  Cairns  and  Vernon  DeMars ,  who  were  very  sympathetic 
people,  also  very  creative  people,  we  just  all  worked  together  and 
nobody  made  like  a  boss  or  anything.   We  exchanged  ideas  and  so 
forth. 

Of  course,  we  were  not  in  private  practice  so  we  weren't  out 
chasing  work,  or  competing,  and  that's  probably  the  main  reason  why 
we  had  such  a  good  atmosphere.   We  were  doing  a  job--.   We  were  in 
the  district  engineer's  office  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration, 
which  was  a  New  Deal  program  set  up  in  Washington  to  create  jobs, 
basically.   The  people  in  the  administration  of  Farm  Security  were 
social  planning  types  who  wanted  to  create  job  opportunities. 

You  probably  know  the  farm  workers  were  itinerants.   You've 
read  Grapes  of  Wrath,  no  doubt. 

Riess:   Oh,  sure.   Yes. 

Eckbo:   They  were  itinerant  families  with  children.   So  the  children  never 
got  to  school,  and  things  like  that.   So  we  did  camps  of  two  and 
three  hundred  families.   Then,  for  each  one,  we  would  do  some 
permanent  housing- -twenty- five  to  fifty  houses. 
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Riess:  I  don't  want  to  get  too  much  into  the  detail  of  that,  but  I  take  it 
that  you  felt  that  it  was  important  work,  and  you  were  idealists  in 
some  way. 

Eckbo:   That's  right.   It  was,  well,  for  me,  my  first  encounter  with  some 
of  the  hard  nuts  and  bolts  of  this  society  which  pretends  to  such 
enlightenment  but  doesn't  mind  squeezing  cheap  labor  for  every 
lousy  nickel  it  can  get  out  of  them.   At  that  time,  the  migrants 
were  blue -eyed,  blond  Aryans  from  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  who  had 
been  tractored  off  the  land,  so  there  wasn't  even  that  excuse,  if 
you  can  call  it  that. 

Riess:   They  were  not  the  standard  disenfranchised  part  of  America. 

Eckbo:   They  were  disenfranchised  by  the  big  farmers  in  the  Southeast  who 
had  tractored  them  off  their  land.   They  didn't  care  what  color 
they  were.   But  there  was  that  whole  kind  of  atmosphere,  and  of 
course,  World  War  II--.  And  I  was  4F,  so  I  didn't  go  into  the 
service.   I  found  I  was  4F  when  I  was  examined  for  the  service.   I 
have  a  bad  leg  which  came  from  an  auto  accident  I  was  in- -our 
ongoing  warfare- -while  working  for  Farm  Security. 

Riess:   Let  me  interrupt  you.   The  genesis  of  Telesis--a  wonderful, 

quotable  concept- -was  there  among  you  and  Vernon  and  Fran- -well, 
Fran  wasn't  there  then- -but  Burt  Cairns  before  he  died- -was  there  a 
lot  of  sitting  around  and  talking  over  lunch  about  new  ideas?  Was 
this  a  place  where  you  were  really  stewing  about  things?  Did  you 
have  the  time  and  inclination  to  do  so? 

Eckbo:   My  memory  is  vague  about  the  exact  beginnings,  but  I  think  we  were 
all  full  of  questions  and  energy  and  ideas.   It  was  a  kind  of  a 
time  when  everything's  in  a  ferment  because  of  the  war  and 
everything.   We  just  started  talking,  and  pretty  soon  we  were 
having  evening  meetings. 

Riess:   When  you  were  working  during  the  day  at  Farm  Security--!  want  to 
get  the  complete  script  here- -did  you  bring  brown  bag  lunches  and 
sit  in  the  back  room  or  did  you  go  out  to  lunch?  What  was  the 
scene? 

Eckbo:   I  think  I  probably  carried  a  lunch,  although  I'm  not  sure.   Funny. 
We  were  living  over  on  Telegraph  Hill,  and  the  office  was  at  Van 
Ness  and  Market,  and  I  was  walking  between,  which  is  quite  a 
distance  as  I  look  at  it  now.   It  must  be  three  or  four  miles,  but 
I  probably  carried  a  lunch.   There  wasn't  much  edible  around  there. 
There  still  isn't. 

Riess:   So  the  thinking  about  starting  the  group  started  probably  in  the 
FSA  as  the  result  of  those  conversations? 
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Eckbo:   People  who  were  around,  yes.   But  exactly  how  it  started,  I  don't 
recall. 


Telesis  MeetinES.  Debating  the  Issues 


Riess:  The  first  meeting  was  at  your  house. 

Eckbo:  Was  it? 

Riess:  Yes.   On  Telegraph  Hill. 

Eckbo:  Well,  that's  good.   [chuckles] 

Riess:   Fran  apparently  started  taking  minutes  from  the  start,  so  we  have 
the  first  meeting  on  August  23rd  at  Garrett's,  "where  they  read 
Fritz  Gutheim's  letter."  Do  you  recall  any  of  this? 

Eckbo:   No.   But  I'm  sure  Fritz  had  a  message  for  us. 

All  the  thinking  about  what  to  do  about  cities- -all  that  kind 
of--.   See,  this  was  in  the  forties,  wasn't  it.  Yes. 


Riess: 
Eckbo : 

Riess: 
Eckbo : 


Riess: 
Eckbo : 


This  was  specifically  in  1939,  what  we're  talking  about. 

I've  just  been  doing  some  looking  at  historical  books  and  stuff, 
like  there  is  a  man—damn!   There  was  an  architect--.   There  was  a 
New  Towns  movement  in  the  East-- 

Clarence  Stein? 

Clarence  Stein,  yes.   And  Henry  Wright.   --which  stemmed  from  the 
New  Towns  movement  in  England  which  was  started  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century  by  Ebenezer  Howard.   So  those  ideas  were  around,  and 
stimulating. 

And  Christopher  Tunnard  did  a  book  in  England  before  he  came 
to  this  country,  which  was  shortly  after  I  left  Harvard.   He  did  a 
book  about  modern  gardens  which  we  saw  when  I  was  at  Harvard.   It 
was  a  good  book.   All  these  ideas  were  kind  of  percolating,  so  it 
was  just  a  challenging  time. 

Gutheim's  letter  is  probably  nothing  more  than  this  earlier  quote, 
like  "get  together  and  start  a  group"  idea? 

What  to  do  about  the  city?  That  was  a  question  then  and  still  is. 
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Riess:   And  the  other  question  seemed  to  be  long  arguments  about  where 
architecture  leaves  off  and  planning  begins . 

Eckbo:  [laughs]  That's  right. 

Riess:  Did  they  take  the  form  of  argument? 

Eckbo:  A  kind  of  debate.  At  times  arguments,  yes. 

Riess:  Then  where  does  landscape  architecture  fit  into  that  argument? 

Eckbo:  Well,  it  had  to  kind  of  wedge  its  way  in. 

Everyone  knew  that  the  landscape  architect  did  the  open 
spaces,  but  just  what  they  meant  by  that  was  debatable.   The  thing 
is,  you  see,  that  you  have  these  professions- -the  planning 
profession,  architecture,  engineering,  landscape- -each  of  which  had 
its  own  kind  of  historical  origin,  and  which  were  identified  with  a 
certain  technical  apparatus. 

Engineering  particularly,  and  architecture,  were  the  most 
obviously  based  on  technology,  construction,  and  I  think  began 
earlier  historically,  and  generally  dominated  what  happened  in  the 
environment,  particularly  in  the  urban  environment,  what  the  people 
at  Harvard  loved  to  call  the  "built  environment."  Which  means  that 
it  includes  all  the  landscape  spaces  that  are  inside  it.   And  that 
means  the  architects  do  it,  you  see. 

Riess:  Tricky.  Also  referred  to  as  the  "man-made  environment." 

Eckbo:   Yes,  that's  right.   That's  the  backbone  of  all  of  this  urban  theory 
and  design  theory;  it's  really  carried  by  architecture.  And  the 
engineers  are  primarily  technicians,  although  they  do  bridges  and 
things.  But  architects  do  the  inspiring  things. 

When  architecture  became  a  profession  is,  1  don't  know, 
anybody's  guess.   But  certainly  the  Greek  temples  and  the  Gothic 
cathedrals,  we've  always  been  told,  were  done  by  master  builders. 
They  didn't  call  themselves  architects.   Somewhere  there,  probably 
with  the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance,  they  began  to  emerge. 

Riess:   So  it  sounds  like  the  issue  in  Telesis  was  to  wrest  away  control 
from  the  architects  then. 

Eckbo:   No,  not  really.   Among  us  there  were  debates,  but  we  were  all 
relatively  reasonable. 

ff 


Riess:  It  almost  sounds  like  if  you  didn't  have  an  architect  with  a  very 
open  mind,  like  Vernon  DeMars,  the  whole  thing  wouldn't  have  been 
able  to  fly. 

Eckbo:  He  was  one  of  the  prime  movers.  There  were  other  architects,  but  I 
don't  remember  them  now.  There  were  something  like  thirty  or  forty 
people  who  were  involved,  I  think. 


The  Members  of  Telesis 


Riess:   The  first  Telesis  members  were  Burt  Cairns,  and  then  Vernon  DeMars, 
Garrett  Eckbo,  Phillip  Joseph--. 

Eckbo:   Oh,  yes.   He  was  an  architect,  a  very  talented  man,  but  he  died 
early.   He  had  some  kind  of  a  heart  condition.   It  killed  him. 

Riess:   I  thought  maybe  it  was  the  war. 
Eckbo:   No.   And  Henry  Hill.   Is  he  there? 

Riess:   Well,  I'm  giving  it  to  you  chronologically.   Then  Fran  Violich,  Ed 
Williams--. 

Eckbo:   That's  my  brother-in-law. 
Riess:   Francis  Joseph  McCarthy? 

Eckbo:   He  was  an  architect,  a  very  good  architect.   I  think  he  died 
recently. 

Riess:   Albert  Henry  Hill.   Henry  Hill? 

Eckbo:   He  was  my  friend.   We  went  back  to  Harvard  together.   We  were 
friendly  at  Harvard  I  should  say. 

Riess:   T.J.  Kent? 

Eckbo:   He's  a  planner.   He's  still  around  Berkeley  here.   We're  friendly. 

Riess:   Right.   Corwin  Mocine? 

Eckbo:   Yes.   Corwin  and  I  graduated  together.   We  were  part  of  a  three- 
person  graduating  class  from  the  landscape  department.   Corwin  is 
still  around.   He  lives  in  Inverness. 
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Riess:  William  E.  Spangle? 

Eckbo:  Bill  Spangle,  yes.   He's  a  planner  now.   He  Just  retired. 

Riess:  He's  down  on  the  Peninsula,  is  he? 

Eckbo:  He  was,  but  they're  in  a  retirement  home  in  Marin  County  now. 

Riess:  Walter  Landor? 

Eckbo:  Walter  Landor  is  the  guru  of--. 

Riess:  Product  design. 

Eckbo :  Yes . 

Walter  is  a  very  intelligent  and  talented  man.   He  has  I  guess 
maybe  a  European  gift  for  doing  everything  right,  making  it  all 
come  out,  and  making  it  look  a  little  bit  better  than  anybody  else 
can.   He  does  logos  and  things  like  that. 

Riess:   Why  do  you  say  the  "European  gift"  for  that? 

Eckbo:  He  does  things  tactically  that  if  one  of  us  Americans --pardon  the 
expression—did,  all  our  friends  would  kind  of  sneer  at.   Or 
snicker. 

"Telesis"  was  a  word  that,  as  I  recall,  Ed  Williams  found  in 
the  dictionary  that  meant  something  like  "progress  intelligently 
planned."   So  that  name  got  a  certain  identity.   Then  a  few  years 
ago,  Walter  sold  Telesis  to  PT&T  [Pacific  Telephone]  as  a  corporate 
name.   I  remember  Fran  was  quite  outraged.   He  said,  "Like 
prostitution."  [chuckles]   It's  not  that.   Walter  just  knows  what 
to  do  and  when  to  do  it. 

Riess:   He's  sort  of  unimpeachable? 

Eckbo:   Yes,  that's  right.   We're  very  friendly,  but  we  don't  socialize 
much. 

Riess:   That's  an  interesting  notion,  that  European  sort  of- -I  don't  know 
what  is. 

Eckbo:  They  call  it  savoir-faire. 

Riess:   I  was  wondering  whether  it  was  chutzpa  or  savoir-faire. 

Eckbo:   A  little  of  each.   [laughter] 
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Riess:   Sydney  Williams? 

Eckbo:   Yes.   Sid  was  a  good  friend  of  ours.   He  was  trained  as  an 

architect  and  became  a  planner.   He  and  Corwln  were  partners  for 
many  years.   I  did  some  work  with  them.   The  last  I  heard  of  Sid, 
he  was  getting  Alzheimer's,  which  is  depressing. 

Riess:   Albert  Sawahata? 

Eckbo:   Yes.   He  was  an  architect,  a  good  friend  of  ours,  a  very  smart, 

talented  man.   He  used  to  come  see  our  daughters.   He  loved  them. 
They  were  just  kids  when  we  were  living  in  the  city.   But  he  was 
caught  up  in  that  whole  relocation  thing  and  I  think  it  kind  of 
destroyed  him.   He  ended  up  living  in  the  East.   His  career  fell 
apart.   I  never  even  quite  knew  what  happened  to  him,  but  I  think 
he  died. 

Riess:   Gryff  [Gryffyd]  Partridge? 
Eckbo:   He's  still  around. 
Riess:   He's  an  architect? 

Eckbo:   Yes.   A  very  nice  guy.   We're  friendly  still.   I  think  he  just 
retired.   He  was  working  for  the  housing  authority,  I  think,  or 
something. 

Riess:  The  list  goes  on,  with  people  who  joined  towards  the  middle  or  the 
end,  but  Milton  Butts,  I  don't  know  him. 

Eckbo:   Milton  Butts  was  my  assistant  at  Farm  Security.   He  was  a  landscape 
architect. 

Riess:   What  did  he  go  on  to  do? 

Eckbo:  I  don't  think  he  went  anywhere.  He  died  quite  young.  He  had  some 
problem.  I  don't  remember.  We  worked  together  for  the  whole  time 
1  was  at  Farm  Security. 

Riess:   Through  your  years  up  through  '42. 

Eckbo:   Yes,  '42.   That's  right. 

Riess:   Then  tell  me  about  the  first  woman,  Leonore  Upham? 

Eckbo:   I  don't  remember  her.   She  must  have  come  in  late.   I  was  knocked 
out  of  that  in  December  of  '39  by  that  auto  accident  in  which  I 
participated.   I  was  out  for  a  year  or  so.   Pretty  much.   Oh,  1 
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went  back  to  work  in  six  months,  I  think,  actually,  but  I  was  on 
crutches .   Aah -  - ! 

Riess:   It  was  a  nightmare,  huh? 

Eckbo:   Pretty  much,  yes. 

Riess:   It  must  have  been.   You  and  Burt. 

Eckbo:  We  were  on  a  field  trip  up  in  the  Northwest,  driving  a  government 
car,  and  we  came  down  the  Columbia  River  from  the  interior  of 
Washington  where  we  had  two  camps.   We  were  going  to  look  at  one  in 
Oregon,  and  we  stopped  in  Portland,  had  lunch,  and  then  we  were  on 
our  way  down  to  this  place  and  we  somehow  skidded  in  front  of  a  bus 
that  was  coming  the  other  way.   It  hit  us  and  killed  him.   I  have 
no  memory  of  it  at  all.   I  never  have  gotten  it  back.   From  some 
time  before  to--.   Well,  I  woke  up  in  a  hospital. 

Riess:   Terrible. 

How  important  was  Burt  Cairns  in  Telesis? 

Eckbo:  I  think  he  was  one  of  the  wiser  people.  He  didn't  have  quite  the 
flair  that  Vernon  has,  the  sort  of,  you  can  call  it  design  flair, 
design  identity.  Which  is  not  necessarily  very  important,  except 
to  designers  to  argue  about.  But  he  was  very  solid  socially.  A 
very  good  citizen.  It  was  a  great  loss.  He  was  a  very  competent 
and  talented  man.  He  didn't  make  splashes. 


Women? 


Riess:   Another  one  of  Fran  Violich's  quotes  is  that  Farm  Security  was  "the 
marriage  bed  within  which  Telesis  was  conceived."  [laughter]   Yet 
it  was  remarkably  lacking  in  women.   There  just  were  none  in  those 
professions? 

Eckbo:   When  I  went  through  the  department  at  Berkeley  we  had  about  twenty 
students.   And  I  think  there  were  two  or  three  women,  and  they 
tended  to  be  treated  sort  of  like  mascots  by  the  boys.   At  Harvard, 
there  were  no  women.   Well,  that  was  all  boys  then.   I  don't 
remember  when  I  encountered  women  in  the  field. 

Of  course  landscape  was  a  little  more  congenial  for  women, 
always,  because  it's  a  little  softer.   Not  so  nuts  and  bolts.   Now 
about  half  the  students  in  the  department  here  are  women.   Have 
been  for  some  years,  sometimes  more  than  half. 
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Riess:   In  the  landscape  department? 

Eckbo:   In  the  landscape  department.   I  think  even  in  architecture,  but  I 
don't  know  what  the  percentages  are  there. 

Riess:   I  was  talking  to  a  woman  yesterday  who  wanted  to  enter  the 

Department  of  Landscape  Architecture  at  Berkeley.   This  was  in 
about  1925  or  '26.   But  she  was  steered  away  from  it  because  her 
family- -her  father  taught  at  Berkeley- -thought  the  department  was 
so  weak.   So  she  went  into  architecture  instead.   That  was,  I 
guess,  Just  about  when  John  Gregg  had  arrived  at  Berkeley. 

Eckbo:   Yes.   I  went  there  in  192--? 

Riess:   You  were  a  little  later.   In  1925  maybe  Punk  [H.L.]  Vaughan  hadn't 
come  yet. 

Eckbo:   Yes.   He  made  it  a  lot  stronger. 

Riess:   Going  through  Fran's  very  good  notes  on  all  of  these  meetings,  he 
talks  about  the  "goals."  The  first  goals  were  to  "define  the 
group,  name  the  purpose,  find  a  label,  make  a  program  for 
exhibition,  and  set  up  three  committees."  [laughter] 

Eckbo:   Fran  was  a  great  organizer. 


A  Relevant  Historical  DiEression- -Le  Notre 


Eckbo:   I  guess  I  started- -and  then  I  got  sidetracked- -to  say  that  these 

professions  all  have  their  historical  origins  in  the  problems  they 
deal  with.   For  instance,  Andre  Le  Notre,  who  was  the  first  big, 
historical  landscape  architect,  who  did  all  of  Versailles  and  all 
the  great  French  gardens,  started  as  an  architect  and  learned  the 
garden  techniques.   He  did  essentially  a  kind  of  architectural 
design. 

The  whole  formal  tradition  is  really  architectural,  and  it 
gradually  gets  watered  down  historically,  from  the  architectural 
point  of  view.   Especially  in  England  and  in  the  north  of  Europe 
which  somehow  wasn't  congenial  to  these  hard  geometric  schemes  that 
came  up  from  Italy  through  France,  Austria,  Germany.   That  was 
about  as  far  as  they  went,  effectively. 

England  is --the  more  I  think  about  it,  the  more  I  appreciate 
it- -the  place  where  all  these  rigid  ideas  get  watered  down  and 


broken  down.   The  English  have  a  marvelous  kind  of  skepticism,  I 
think. 

Riess:   When  you  say  that  the  original  landscape  architecture  was  just 
architecture  on  the  landscape,  it's  as  if  a  building  casts  a 
shadow,  and  your  landscaping  has  the  same  formal  structure  as  the 
building.   But  in  England  that  wouldn't  work  because  the  terrain  is 
such  that  the  shadow  would  change  shape . 

Eckbo:   Things  grow  too  well  in  England.   They'll  obscure  the  scene.   And 
they  like  plants.  Of  course,  they  like  plants  all  over  Europe  but 
it's  not  quite--.   I  think  the  formal  garden  was  really  an 
extension  of  authority.   The  Renaissance  and  Baroque  times  were 
authoritarian  times,  and  they  wanted  to  lay  down  a  mark  of  their 
authority.   The  story  about  Paris,  about  what's  his  name  who  cut 
all  the  avenues  through? 

Riess:   [Baron  Georges  Eugene]  Haus smarm? 

Eckbo:   Haus smarm,  yes.   Because  the  inhabitants  were  so  troublesome  they 

wanted  avenues  they  could  bring  soldiers  through  to  keep  them  under 
control.  Of  course,  in  doing  that,  they  did  it  with  a  great  flair. 
They  created  a  tremendous  urban  scene.  So  it's  mixed. 

Riess:   Sure.   There  was  a  show  recently  of  planning  schemes  for  San 
Francisco.  You  probably  would  not  have  a  problem  with  a  San 
Francisco  that  had  been  a  fully  realized  [Daniel]  Burnham  plan, 
because  anything  would  be  better  than  nothing,  kind  of? 

Eckbo:   I  guess.   Even  when  he  came,  most  of  the  gridiron  had  been  laid 

out.   The  main  problem  with  cities,  of  course,  is  they  are  laid  out 
by  pioneers- -that  is,  people  of  energy  and  competence  but  not 
necessarily  of  vision  or  any  kind  of  cultural  development. 

Riess:   I  want  to  get  back  to  these  pressing  historical  issues. 

The  second  meeting  was  at  the  New  Columbus.   What  is  this 
place? 

Eckbo:   A  restaurant.   New  Columbus  Cafe. 

Riess:   Fran  has  in  his  notes  that  the  goal  that  you  all  had  settled  on  was 
"to  present  to  the  average  man  the  equipment  for  the  new  social 
order,  for  the  better,  more  abundant  life." 

Eckbo:  That  was  pretty  good,  wasn't  it.  Those  were  the  days.  Now  we're 
nowhere . 
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Riess : 


Eckbo : 


Riess: 


Eckbo : 


Of  the  group,  who  was  the  most  articulate  in  terms  of  verbalizing 
all  this  stuff? 


Riess: 
Eckbo : 


Riess: 
Eckbo : 

Riess: 
Eckbo : 


I  don't  know.   Fran  is  very  articulate, 
architects.   It's  hard  to  say. 


Could  have  been  the 


That's  one  of  the  things  that  architects  learn,  is  how  to  present 
things  verbally? 

Yes,  because  the  architect  is  close  to  the  centers  of  power, 
because  that's  where  his  work  comes  from.   "Power"  meaning 
decision-making.   If  he's  perceptive,  he  becomes  very  conscious  of 
how  things  are  done,  and  who  is  in  charge,  and  so  forth.   Whereas 
we  were  sort  of  outside  of  that  immediate  insight.   Or  even  if  we 
had  the  same  clients,  we  were  in  a  way  more  entertainers.   [laughs] 
Gardens  are  entertainment. 

Do  you  disagree  with  that  idea?  That  gardens  are  entertainment? 

No.   It  depends  on  how  you  define  entertainment,  you  know.   But 
gardens  are  beyond  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  shelter.   And,  of  course, 
any  good  architect  goes  beyond  that  too,  but  nevertheless,  they  are 
beyond  the  limits  of  construction  which  are  economic  limits  and 
technical  limits.   Once  you  get  beyond  that,  you  are  only  limited 
by  the  land  you  have,  basically,  and  of  course  the  resources.   But 
you  are  free  to  play  games  and  to  have  fun. 

The  early  Renaissance  played  architectural  games ,  but  they 
were  great  gardens  to  enjoy.   The  big  French  gardens,  like  Vaux-le- 
Vicomte,  which  is  probably  the  greatest  garden  in  Europe,  they  have 
tremendous  structure,  but  they  have  all  those  blocks  of  trees, 
forest  essentially.   You  see,  the  first  gardens  in  France  were  done 
by  cutting  allees  through  forests  in  order  to  hunt  deer.   They  were 
hunting  parks  to  begin  with,  so  you  could  see  the  deer  and  shoot 
them. 

Just  what  Haussmann  wanted,  to  be  able  to  see  the  citizens. 

He  wanted  to  see  the  people,  yes.   That's  right.   That's  the  same 
thing.   The  axis  is  what  you  see  down  the  barrel  of  a  gun. 

Where  is  Vaux-le-Vicomte? 

It's  about  fifty  miles  south  of  Paris.   A  great  garden.   The  story 
was  that  a  man  who  was  in  Louis  XIV s  court  who  was  a  rich  man  had 
this  garden  built.   It  was  the  best  garden  in  France,  and  it 
created  a  sensation.   So  Louis  was  enraged,  and  he  had  this  man 
arrested  on  some  trumped  charge,  threw  him  in  jail,  and  I  guess 
took  the  garden  away. 
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Then  he  had  Le  Notre  do  Versailles,  which  was  even  bigger. 
You  see?  This  sounds  so  childish.   Versailles  is  in  some  ways  more 
impressive,  but  it's  not  as  great  a  garden  as  Vaux-le-Vicomte . 
You'll  have  to  believe  me  when  1  say  this.   Vaux-le-Vicomte  has  a 
tension.  When  you're  in  it,  you  feel  a  structure  that  holds 
together.  Versailles  is  Just  a  big  space.   It's  like  a  beached 
whale.   It's  just  there.   It's  impressive,  but  you  have  no  sense  of 
structure . 

Riess:   That's  great,  the  idea  that  it  holds  together.   No  matter  where  you 
are  in  the  garden? 

Eckbo:   You  go  through  the  central  allees,  or  passageways,  especially  the 
main  one,  and  the  side  ones--.   You  always  know  where  you  are, 
between  the  house  and  the  terminal  feature  which  is  a  big  statue  on 
a  hill  at  the  far  end  of  the  axis. 

I  was  starting  to  say- -I  keep  getting  sidetracked- -that  this 
habit  of  cutting  the  forest  up  into  blocks  with  pathways  created  a 
kind  of  checkerboard  at  the  sides  of  these  main  spaces.   So  they 
had  little  blocks  of  forests.   I  think  that's  where  all  sorts  of 
romantic  games  were  played.   Whatever.   It  was  a  great  place  for 
the  court  to  have  fun. 

Riess:  So  that's  the  entertainment  aspect  of  it  all! 

Eckbo:  Yes. 

Riess:  Well,  that's  all  interesting.   I  would  like  to  be  there  right  now. 

Eckbo:  Yes.   It's  too  far. 

Riess:   But  since  we're  here  I'm  trying  to  mine  every  recollection  you 
might  have  of  these  Telesis  discussions. 

Eckbo:   I  keep  escaping,  don't  I. 


Citv  Planning 


Riess:  One  of  the  proposals  that  I  read  about  was  that  the  Telesis  group 
considered  creating  an  inter-professional  center  in  San  Francisco. 

Eckbo :   Yes . 
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I  think  the  main  thing  we  were  struggling  with  was  the 
arbitrary  separation  of  the  professions  that  existed  in  this  kind 
of  formalistic  structure  of  work  which  was  not  really  related  to 
the  nature  of  the  problems  that,  as  they  developed,  were  seen  to  be 
continuous  interlocked  problems.   Like  the  city  is  a  problem  not 
only  of  structure  but  of  open  space,  even  though  mostly  it's 
missing.   A  city  is  a  physical  structure  and  it's  also  a  social 
structure.   And  a  political  structure  and  economic  structure.   They 
all  have  to  work  together.   The  city  planners  who  are  part  of  the 
city  government  now  are  largely  politicians. 

Riess:   Were,  or  are?  Are  you  talking  about  them  now? 

Eckbo:   Yes.   This  was  beginning  at  that  time,  this  problem  of  the  city 

planner  who  would  come  with  a  great  plan  that  sets  the  city  fathers 
on  their  ear  and  they  willingly  pony  up  millions  of  dollars  to  do 
it.   It  didn't  work  that  way. 

City  planners  really- -well ,  they're  politicians.   They  work 
with  the  powers  in  the  city- -that  is,  the  economic  and  political 
powers --and  the  development  industry,  which  is  always  making 
demands  and  is  not  very  scrupulous  environmentally.   Then  the 
neighborhoods  in  the  city,  they  organize.   There  is  a  power 
structure  in  the  city  where  you  have  the  downtown  people  who  are 
the  big  forces  and  come  in  from  outside  and  just  use  the  city  for  a 
stage  more  or  less. 

Riess:   So  the  first  order  of  business  was  to  give  city  planning  a  more 
powerful  role. 

Eckbo:   Yes,  it  was  to  try  and  figure  out  why  it  couldn't  do  better.   I'm 

saying  this  from  my  own  point  of  view,  of  course,  but  what  should  a 
great  city  look  like?  How  should  it  feel? 

San  Francisco  is  held  up  as  an  example  of  a  great  city,  but  it 
is  largely  the  site,  the  position.   It's  a  spectacular  site.   And 
the  social  and  cultural  life  there,  which  is  more  sophisticated  or 
whatever. 

Riess:   I  just  was  reading  a  National  Geographic  article  about  Chicago, 
making  the  point  that  Chicago  is  a  city  of  neighborhoods.   Maybe 
this  is  a  far-fetched  analogy,  but  when  you  talk  about  a  great 
park,  like  Vaux-le-Vicomte ,  you  say  that  it  has  a  kind  of  tension 
that  holds  it  together.   Do  you  think  that  you  can  apply  that  kind 
of  thinking  to  a  whole  city?   That  the  whole  city  should  hang 
together? 

Eckbo:   That's  a  visual  tension.   You  sense  it.   But  Vaux-le-Vicomte 

compared  to  a  city  is  only  a  small  part.   I  don't  remember  the 
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dimensions,  but  you  can  see  the  whole  length  of  it  from  any  point 
within  it,  which  is  quarter  or  a  half  a  mile,  something  like  that. 

Riess:   When  you  were  in  Telesis,  the  issue  was  always  San  Francisco?  You 
weren't  trying  to  think  about  the  Bay  Area? 

Eckbo:  Well,  we  were  beginning  to--. 

Did  you  get  that  little  book  that  came  out  of  the  show  at  the 
museum  [San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art]?  I  think  it  talks  about  the 
region.   The  concern  with  the  city  had  to  go  on  to  become  concern 
with  the  region,  because  this  is  all  an  urban  region;  this  whole 
Bay  Area  here  within  the  hills  most  people  have  recognized  for  a 
long  time  is  a  coherent  region  in  terms  of  what  you  see  and  how  it 
feels  to  live  there.   But  then  it  is  divided  up  into  all  these 
checkerboard  governments.   You  don't  even  know  when  you  cross  the 
line  between  Berkeley  and  Oakland,  or  Oakland  and  Hayward,  or 
whatever,  San  Leandro. 


Telesis  Exhibition:  Power  of  Visual  Experienced 


Riess:   The  idea  that  the  best  way  to  get  Telesis  ideas  across  would  be  a 
museum  exhibition  is  interesting  to  me. 

Eckbo:   Yes.   You  see,  the  great  problem  for  physical  designers  is  that  you 
have  a  verbal  society  which  doesn't  deal  with  spatial  experience 
except  kind  of  incidentally,  or  in  a  literary  way.  We  can't  talk 
about  this  unless  we  make  words  about  it.  Then  as  we  make  words 
about  it,  we  sort  of  forget  that  it's  a  physical  spatial  structure, 
which  is  the  most  important  thing  about  it.   I  mean,  it's  very 
complicated. 

But  most  people  don't  think  that  way  at  all,  except,  of 
course,  they  can't  avoid  their  visual  experience.   It's  a  whole 
question  of  the  relationship  between  the  way  the  mind  works  and  the 
way  your  senses  work  and  how  you  experience  the  world,  which  is  how 
you  have  been  taught  to  experience  it  and  all  kinds  of  things  like 
that,  which  I  have  never  found  anybody  to  give  a  very  coherent 
statement  about,  including  me. 

I  have  a  book  which  has  one  of  those  complicated  titles  but  it 
deals  with  the  question  of  consciousness.   I  can't  quote  it  for  you 
right  now  because  it's  not  really  what  you  think  it  is.   [Julian 
Jaynes,  The  Origin  of  Consciousness  in  the  Breakdown  of  the 
Bicameral  Mind.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1976.)   I'll  show  it  to  you. 
It's  upstairs.   It's  quite  fascinating. 
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Riess:   But  are  you  saying  that  the  only  way  to  get  across  the  ideas  that 
you  had  been  working  on  with  the  Telesis  group  was  to  do  it  as 
visually  as  possible  with  as  few  words  as  possible? 

Eckbo:   Veil,  yes.   Here  we  had  all  these  ideas  about  how  we  should  deal 
with  this  physical/social  landscape.   There  is  only  one  way  to 
describe  it  which  is  the  way  professionals  deal  with  clients- -that 
is,  to  show  them  pictures  and  then  explain  it  or  describe  or 
whatever.   That  is  a  mixed  language.   It's  graphic  and  verbal, 
both.   You  can't  evade  either  one.   If  you  don't  have  the  graphics, 
you're  never  specific  and  you're  easily  conned  by  words.   So  it's 
like  what's -his -name  in  Paris.   You  Just  give  me  the  money,  boss, 
and  I'll  go  out  and  take  care  of  this . 

Riess:   [laughter]   Who's  that? 
Eckbo :   Haus  smann ! 
Riess:   Oh,  that  guy! 

So  you  had  to  be  very  careful  about  the  words  in  putting 
together  the  exhibition.   I  know  that  Walter  Landor  was  involved  in 
the  design.   Was  he  the  words -man  also? 

Eckbo:   Sure.   To  a  great  extent,  yes. 


A  Not  Quite  Ideal  Vision 


Eckbo:   I  think  what  was  great  about  the  group  was  that  by  a  kind  of 

cultural  accident  we  had  good  people  from  several  disciplines  who 
came  together  at  this  point  in  time  and  space  in  this,  which  is  one 
of  the  more  demanding  problems- -more  inspiring  problems  also, 
perhaps.   We  kind  of  sparked  off  of  each  other  and  generated  a 
fairly  coherent  view  of  what  could  happen. 


But  it  wasn't  an  ideal 
Even  then,  most  of  all  this 
happenstance  or  opportunism, 
was  taken  over  by  railroads 
which  meant  that  the  people 
the  bay.   Stuff  like  that, 
hills,  because  there  was  no 
parks . 


vision  because  it  was  after  the  fact, 
stuff  was  built  already  by  accident  or 
Like  the  whole  east  shore  of  the  bay 
and  industry  at  the  very  beginning, 
who  lived  up  from  that  had  no  access  to 
That's  why  the  main  parks  are  up  in  the 
land  left  down  on  the  waterfront  for 
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All  these  kinds  of  historical  accidents  happen  before  there  is 
anybody  around  with  enough  brains  or  enough  authority  or  whatever 
to  think  of  making  a  big  plan.   I  think  right  now  in  this  country 
we  are--.   I've  just  been  writing  some  stuff  about--. 

I've  been  reviewing  some  stuff  from  earlier  and  there  has  been 
a  long  dry  spell  in  this  country  of  what  you  might  call  cultural 
inspiration,  or  social  inspiration.  We  may  just  be  beginning  to 
come  out  of  it  again.   I  don't  know.   It  parallels  the  political 
cycle. 

Riess:   The  political  aspect  of  this  is  interesting.   Perhaps  in  other 
countries  you  would  go  to  direct  political  solutions. 

Eckbo:   You  see,  we  had  the  New  Deal  government  which  came  out  of  the  '29 
crash. 

Riess:   So  you  thought  you  were  part  of  a  going  thing. 

Eckbo:   That's  right.   It  spawned  many  things  that  were  great  socially. 
Sometimes  almost  unintentionally.   There  was  a  certain  genius  in 
FDR  and  that  whole  New  Deal  complex  that  came  together  that  hasn't 
been  encountered  since. 

Riess:   In  Telesis  you  were  thinking  about  how  San  Francisco  and  the  bay 

region  might  be  more  ideally  realized.   But  at  the  same  time  in  FSA 
you  were  doing  what  you  really  wanted  to  do. 

Eckbo:   On  a  much  smaller  scale.   We  were  doing  ideal  little  complexes. 

Like  in  the  camps  we  had  three  hundred  families  in  a  big  hexagon. 
Each  one  had  a  tin  hut,  10  X  20  feet,  but  in  the  center  was  a 
social  hall  and  a  health  center  and  sanitary  facilities.   It  was  a 
little  community.   You  know,  these  were  people  that  were  being 
chased  by  goons  from  the  big  farmers,  shot  down  in  the  roads  and 
stuff  like  that. 

Riess:   Perhaps  the  euphoria  of  doing  this  made  you  less  cynical  about  the 
discouraging  prospects  of  actually  changing  the  built  environment. 

Eckbo:   I  think  that's  right.   Those  were  optimistic  times,  really.   We 
thought  if  we  could  solve  that,  we  could  solve  anything. 

Riess:   What  were  your  politics  then,  specifically? 

Eckbo:   I  think  I  became  radicalized  in  those  years.   Primarily  the  Farm 

Security  experience --not  that  it  was  a  radical  thing  in  itself,  it 
was  just  a  limited  social  program- -but  it  was  the  kind  of  a  program 
that  these  days  would  make  Republicans  turn  handsprings  and  run 
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screaming  for  their  psychiatrists.   There  are  signs  that  it's 
beginning  to  turn  again- -this  cyclical  theory. 

But  anyway,  at  that  time--.   I  think  I  told  you,  I  grew  up  a 
poor  boy,  so  I  was  preconditioned  to  not  expect  the  best  from  what 
was  around  me.   But  from  '29,  when  I  went  to  see  my  uncle  and  got 
this  whole  Horatio  Alger  story  going,  going  to  college  and  all 
that,  I  was  beginning  to  leave  that  behind  me  and  was  beginning  to 
enter  the  main  society.   Then  I  suddenly  discover  it's  a  big  sham. 
It's  a  fake.   It  doesn't  care  how  many  little  people  it  walks  on, 
as  long  as  it  gets  what  it  wants.   Things  like  that. 

There  was  a  kind  of  structured- -what's  the  word- -imbalance, 
hypocrisy  really,  because  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  you  had  these 
poor  migrants  whose  kids  never  got  to  school  and  they  were  being 
hit  by  pesticide  sprays,  God  knows  what,  and  beaten  up  by  goons  and 
paid  just  barely  enough  to  keep  them  alive.   It's  enough  to  make 
any  young  man  wonder,  "What's  going  on?" 

Riess:   So  even  what  FSA  was  doing  was  hypocritical  then? 

Eckbo:   [laughs]   Well,  it  depends  on  how  radical  you  are.   FSA  was  a  bona 
fide  effort  to  create  better  conditions.   There  was  no  way  to 
change  the  system.   The  system  was  an  agriculture  that  had  to  have 
migrant  labor  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  just  for  maybe  two  or 
three  months.   That  system  is  still  going  on,  and  the  migrants  are 
still  going  on,  and  the  conditions  really  haven't  changed  at  all. 
So  it  was  an  attempt  to  ameliorate  something  that  was  inherently 
bad. 

But  it  was  funny,  in  1942,  when  the  war  was  coming  on- -and  the 
Farm  Security  program  with  camps  tapered  off  in  about  '41  because 
we  could  see  this  coming- -we  had  a  year  where  we  were  sort  of  doing 
things,  some  war  housing  and  stuff,  and  work  down  at  Manzanar  in 
the  relocation  center  there.   Stuff  like  that.   And  one  thing  that 
we  became  involved  in  was  there  was  an  agreement  between  the  U.S. 
and  the  Mexican  governments  to  supply  labor.   I  guess  the  military 
draft  was  upsetting  the  labor. 

In  this  agreement  there  was  a  demand  that  a  certain  standard 
of  decent  housing  be  provided  for  the  migrants,  you  see,  and  all 
coming  out  of  this  historical  experience.   So  our  office  was  asked 
to  supply  teams  of  inspectors  to  go  out  and  look  at  the  housing  the 
growers  were  offering  in  order  to  get  this  labor. 

I  went  out  on  two  or  three  of  those  trips.   It  was  rather 
shocking  to  see  the  rabbit  hutches  and  chicken  houses  they  wanted 
to  put  these  laborers  in.   One  cold  water  spigot  outside  the  door, 
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or  whatever.   Scarcely  any  sanitary  facility.   So  we  were  able  to 
tell  them  what  to  do,  very  righteously. 

Why  did  I  start  telling  this? 

Riess:   I  was  asking  about  the  politics  and  how  radical  all  of  this  was. 
It  certainly  would  radicalize  you  to  be  part  of  it. 

Eckbo:  We  would  go  to  these  big  farms,  and  here  was  the  big  house,  the 

colonial  mansion.   We  went  in  to  see  the  owner,  and  it  was  all  very 
nice .   Then  you  would  go  out  to  behind  the  garage  and  down  by  the 
barns--.   I  guess  the  great  thing  about  this  country  is  that  we 
have  never  really  been  conditioned  to  accept  that  sort  of  thing. 
Not  completely,  at  least. 

Anyway,  then  there  was  the  whole  war  itself,  you  know,  the 
anti-fascism  and  so  forth,  and  the  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.   There  was  a  lot  of  stuff  in  the 
air. 

Riess:   Do  you  think  that  the  liberal  to  radical  nature  of  Telesis  kept  it 
from  being  as  effective  as  it  might  have  been  if  it  were  more  old 
boys  working  from  within? 

Eckbo:   No,  because  if  it  had  been  an  old  boys  group  it  never  would  have 

tried  to  do  what  it  tried  to  do,  because  the  old  boys  wouldn't  have 
done  that . 

Riess:  When  you  actually  had  the  exhibition,  and  you  called  on  and 

involved  architects  and  landscape  architects  who  had  not  joined 
Telesis,  could  you  tell  me  why  you  think  some  people  didn't  join 
Telesis,  such  as  Tommy  Church  or  Bill  Wurster? 

Eckbo:   Well,  there  was  something  about  the  way  it  worked  that  Telesis  was 
all  young  people.  Tommy  Church  was  supportive  and  friendly,  and  he 
gave  us  money  and  stuff  like  that.   But  he  didn't  participate.   I 
guess  he  was  too  busy,   And  that  was  probably  true  of  the 
architects. 

Then,  later,  there  was  a  parallel  group  set  up  in  Los  Angeles, 
which  I  only  heard  about,  but  apparently  they  were  people  who  were 
a  little  older  who  were  in  practice  and  had  offices  and  so  forth. 
And  they  never  really  did  as  much  as  the  group  up  here  did. 

Riess:   But  they  didn't  have  the  energy  and  the  time? 

Eckbo:   Well,  whatever.   It  was  a  different  situation.   I  never  had  much--. 
You  see,  I  dropped  out  of  that  in  December  of  '39  and  I  never 
really  got  back  very  much. 
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Riess:  Really?  Didn't  you  work  on  the  exhibition? 

Eckbo:  Some,  but  it  was  before  December. 

Riess:  Because  if  you  dropped  out  in  '39--? 

Eckbo:  No,  it  wasn't  before.   It  must  have  been  after. 

Riess:  The  exhibition  was  in  July,  1940. 

Eckbo:  That's  right.   Yes.   Well,  I  was  on  crutches--. 

Riess:   There  were  two  groups  putting  together  the  exhibition,  according  to 
Fran  Violich's  notes.   Group  A  was  "To  study  aspects  of  the 
economy,  the  social  and  political  questions,"  and  it  included  Burt 
Cairns,  Jack  Kent  and  Fran  Violich.   They  were  on  the  planning  end 
of  things,  you  would  say. 

Eckbo:   Yes,  that  sounds  okay. 

Riess:   Then  you  and  Vernon  DeMars  and  Phil  Joseph  and  Walter  Landor  were 
studying  "aspects  of  form,  content  and  financing." 

Eckbo:   "Form,  content  and  financing."   [laughter] 

Riess:   What  are  your  associations  to  all  that? 

Eckbo:   That  was  for  Walter- -the  financing.   I  guess  that's  probably  right. 

My  memories  of  Telesis  are  very  hazy,  I  must  say.   Very 
generalized. 

Telesis  Correspondence  with  Other  Groups 


Riess:  If  you  can't  remember  anything  more  about  form,  content  and 
financing,  I'll  leap  to  your  role  later  on  as  corresponding 
secretary  for--. 

Eckbo:   That  was  in  the  next  year,  was  it? 

Riess:   Yes.   The  Telesis  name  was  adopted  at  the  end  of  March,  1940.   By 
that  time  the  letterhead  was  "Telesis:   Environmental  Research 
Group . " 
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Eckbo:   That  was  after  I  was  out  then.   Well,  they  must  have  talked  about 
It  before  then.   I  don't  know. 

Riess:   As  corresponding  secretary,  you  were  requesting,  through  landscape 
magazines,  "correspondence  and  cooperation  with  all  interested 
individuals  and  groups."   I  wondered  whether  anything  was  generated 
through  that. 

Eckbo:   Yes.   There  was  a  group  in  the  East  that  was  putting  out  something 
called  TASK  Magazine,  which  I  may  still  have  copies  of,  unless  I 
gave  them  to  Fran.   I  may  have  given  them  to  him.   But  they  were  a 
sort  of  a  counterpart  to  us  in  the  East.   I  think  Christopher 
Tunnard  was  one  of  the  main  movers  in  that,  so  I  corresponded. 
They  put  out  one  issue  of  TASK  Magazine  about  the  West.   It  had  to 
do  with  the  war  effort  and  stuff  like  that. 

Riess:   I've  seen  that  issue. 

Eckbo:   Yes,  and  I  think  I  edited  that,  or  something.   Or  else  I  got 
together  the  material  for  it. 

Riess:   Oh.   Even  though  TASK  published  it? 

Eckbo:  We  supplied  the  material,  I  believe.   Look  at  it  again.   There 
ought  to  be  some  credits  in  there. 

Riess:   Okay.   That  was  one  way  in  which  it  became  a  national  movement,  you 
are  saying. 

Eckbo:   Yes.   It  showed  there  were  people  doing  that  kind  of  thinking,  not 
only  here  but  in  the  East.   Of  course,  Cambridge  was  a  center  for 
that  kind  of  intellectual  activity. 

Riess:   At  the  third  meeting  of  the  group  that  became  Telesis,  Burt  Cairns 
was  supposed  to  report  on  Bauhaus,  Vernon  DeMars  was  supposed  to 
report  on  Friends  of  Modern  Architecture.   This  is  something  he's 
talked  about  a  lot:  C.I. A.M. 

Eckbo:   Oh,  yes.   European. 

Riess:   Yes.   Joseph  McCarthy  was  supposed  to  report  on  M.A.R.S.,  which  was 
the  British  group. 

Eckbo:   That's  right. 


4Eckbo  was  an  editor  of  TASK,  6,  West  Coast  Issue,  Winter  1944-45.   He 
was  also  Telesis  Representative  for  TASK,  4  (no  date). 
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Riess:   You  were  supposed  to  report  on  Tecton.   What  do  you  remember  of 
Tec ton? 

Eckbo:  It  just  rings  a  bell,  but  it's  ringing  in  an  empty  room,  I  guess, 
[laughter]  I  can't  remember  any  more.  An  architectural  group  in 
England. 

Riess:   Well,  I  will  tell  you  that  parenthetically  it  was  decided  that 
Tecton  was  not  relevant.   [laughter] 

Eckbo:   Maybe  that's  why,  then.   [laughter] 
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VI   CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  GARRETT  ECKBO,  AUGUST  15,  1991 


Riess:   [August  7,  1991]  Would  you  do  a  little  "recollection  In 

tranquility"  for  me?  When  I  sent  you  proposed  questions  for  the 
oral  history  interviews  I  Included  a  xerox  of  a  letter,  undated, 
that  Corvln  Hocine  sent  to  you,  the  original  of  which  was  in  Fran 
Violich's  Telesis  Archives  in  CED.   The  letter  was  seven  pages 
long,  first  page  typed,  the  rest  handwritten.  The  letter  alludes 
throughout  to  some  theoretical  or  philosophical  chasm  [division]  in 
the  Telesis  group.  I  wonder  if  you  would  do  an  explication  of  the 
text  for  me.   [In  case  you  can't  locate  your  copy,  I  enclose 
another  copy.]* 

Eckbo:   [August  15,  1991]  I  think  that  I  failed  somehow  to  respond 
adequately  to  your  previous  questions  about  Telesis,  Corwin 
Mocine's  letter,  etc.   I  am  not  sure  how  thoroughly  we  went  through 
the  June  19  questions,  or  if  that  matters.   Anyway,  perhaps  we 
should  just  start  again.   I  love  recollecting,  though  not 
necessarily  always  in  tranquility. 

As  background,  let  me  say  that  I  grew  up  in  Alameda,  then  a 
comfortable  dormitory  suburb,  from  age  seven  or  eight,  to  eighteen. 
I  and  my  mother  and  stepfather  were  poor,  not  starving  poor  but 
hardscrabble  poor,  the  kind  we  self-reliant  Americans  tend  to  look 
down  on  as  not  working  hard  enough.   My  stepfather  was  a  junk  man, 
my  mother  did  housework. 

In  1929,  out  of  the  blue,  I  was  offered,  and  accepted,  a  trip 
to  Norway  to  visit  my  rich  uncle  and  assorted  relatives.   I  made 
the  trip  and  returned  filled  with  ambition  which  I  had  never  had 
before.   [From]  1930-35  I  worked  and  went  to  school,  ending  with  a 
BS  in  Landscape  Design.   I  went  to  work  for  another  year  and  during 
that  won  a  scholarship  to  Harvard  GSD  [Graduate  School  of  Design] . 
I  left  there  in  June  1938  with  an  MLA,  worked  six  months  in  the 
east,  then  returned  to  San  Francisco  in  December. 

In  January  I  went  to  work  in  the  SF  District  Engineer's  office 
of  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  doing  rural  camps  and  housing 
for  migratory  agricultural  workers.   During  that  spring  and  summer 
Telesis  began  to  come  together,  a  group  of  young  beginning 
architects,  planners,  landscape  architects,  and  designers  who,  as  a 
result  of  current  war  and  pre-war  experience,  were  not  sure  the  US 
and  the  world  were  the  paradises  they  were  cracked  up  to  be. 


*  Following  pp.  64a-64g. 
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We  met  regularly,  talked  at  great  length  about  what  should  be 
done,  and  evolved  the  idea  of  an  environmental  show  at  the  SF 
Museum  for  the  following  year,  1940.   In  December,  as  we  were 
getting  into  work  on  the  exhibit,  Burton  Cairns  and  I  went  on  a 
field  trip  in  the  northwest  for  the  FSA.   Ue  were  in  a  bad  auto 
accident;  Cairns  was  killed,  and  1  was  laid  up  for  six  months,  in 
plaster  for  a  year.   I  was  able  to  see  the  show  as  completed,  in 
1940. 

In  1942  my  job  at  FSA  was  phased  out  because  of  the  war. 
Being  4F  as  a  result  of  the  above  accident,  I  began  doing  war 
housing  projects.   In  1944  I  began  spending  a  week  a  month  in 
southern  California,  promoting  work  there.   (In  1935-36  I  worked  in 
the  south  and  liked  it.   It  was  more  attractive  then  than  now,  but 
I  still  like  it.)   In  1945  we  moved  to  L.A. ,  setting  up  the 
southern  office  of  my  firm. 

Riess:   Note  Mocine's  words  about  conflict  between  "those  who  were 

interested  in  what  was  said  and  those  who  were  more  interested  in 
how  we  said  it."   [Corwin's  letter  is  full  of  thoughtful  stuff.] 

Eckbo:   I  tell  you  all  this,  not  because  it  is  fascinating,  but  because  it 
may  explain  the  restlessness,  discontent,  and  dissatisfaction  which 
brought  me  into  Telesis,  in  spite  of  my  final  grudging  acceptance 
into  the  professional  elite.   Perhaps  the  colleagues  who  were 
interested  in  "the  larger  implications  of  their  work"  had  had  some 
experiences  analogous  to  mine,  whereas  those  who  were  "quite 
content  to  think  only  in  terms  of  formal  problems  and  esthetic 
solutions"  had  grown  up  without  exposure  to  the  seamier  aspects  of 
American  life. 

This  may  be  the  chasm  to  which  you  allude.   People  who  have  no 
direct  experience  of  poverty  or  insecurity  do  not  understand  the 
reactions  of  those  who  have  had  it. 

Riess:   There  are  allusions  to  the  different  temperaments  of  the  Telesis 
members.   Can  you  get  more  specific? 

Eckbo:   The  Telesis  people  all  had  quite  different  temperaments.   Their 
common  interest  in  environmental  issues  bridged  the  differences. 
Most  of  those  named  are  still  around  and  friendly.   Ed  Williams 
died  a  few  years  ago.   I  don't  know  about  Dorothy  Erskine. 

Riess:  What  can  you  tell  me  about  Telesis  II  and  Telesis  III.   I  am 
enclosing  Fran's  1978  article  to  stimulate  memories- -perhaps? 

Eckbo:   Telesis  II  and  III  came  together  while  I  was  in  the  south.   I  was 
too  busy  to  know  about  them.   I  don't  recall  a  second  Telesis  show, 
although  I  believe  there  was  a  southern  California  group  which  put 
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one  on.   I  think  it  was  more  older  practising  professionals  than 
younger  ones  just  getting  started,  as  it  was  here.   I  think  the 
southern  Telesis  happened  before  I  moved  there  in  1945. 

I  don't  think  there  had  been  another  group  as  effective  as 
Telesis  in  California  since  then.   There  was  a  group  on  the  east 
coast  at  about  the  same  time  that  published  a  few  issues  of  a 
magazine  called  TASK.   We  did  a  joint  issue  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
on  which  I  worked  with  Christopher  Tunnard,  who  represented  the 
eastern  group.   I  believe  the  Telesis  archive  should  include  copies 
of  TASK,  as  well  as  of  the  catalog  of  the  SF  Telesis  show. 

Riess:   Give  yourself  some  time  Co  think  about  Corvin's  role  in  the  group, 
and  Chermayeff's  influences. 

Eckbo:   Serge  Chermayeff  was  a  very  public-spirited  architect  who  came  here 
from  Europe  in  the  40s  as  a  refugee  from  Naziism.   He  was  very 
articulate.   I  have  a  book  of  his  called  Design  and  the  Public 
Good. 


I  think  that  all  of  this  kind  of  activity  by  professional 
planners  and  designers,  over  and  above  their  normal  educational  or 
career  activities,  demonstrated  their  dedication  to  the 
potentialities  of  their  work,  and  their  frustration  over  the 
limited  recognition  of  those  potentialities  in  the  decision-making 
sectors  of  society.   This  has  not  improved- -in  fact  I  think  it  is 
worse  now  than  ever,  especially  at  land-use  planning  and  control 
scale . 


In  1965  my  firm,  Eckbo,  Dean,  Austin  &  Williams,  completed  The 
Urban-Metropolitan  Open-Space  Study  for  the  California  State  Office 
of  Planning.   This  was  a  plan  for  the  preservation  and  conservation 
of  much  of  the  existing  open  space  lands  within  forty  miles  of  all 
of  the  major  urban  centers,  north  and  south.   It  called  for 
preserving  or  controlling  9,398,800  acres  of  open  space  lands 
around  those  urban  centers  state -wide. 

Shortly  after  completion  of  the  study  there  was  an  election 
for  governor.   Brown  went  out  and  Reagan  came  in.   He  promptly 
fired  the  Planning  Office  and  locked  up  their  reports.   Most  of 
those  potential  open  space  acres  are  probably  developed  by  now,  and 
badly.   All  of  this  is  covered  in  detail  in  a  paperback  book 
published  by  Diablo  Press  of  San  Francisco  in  1969,  titled  Open 
Space:  the  Choices  Before  California  by  Edward  A.  Williams. 

Planning  is  control  of  the  development  and  use  of  land,  and 
design  describes  the  exact  forms  and  arrangements  of  that 
development.   I  think  there  is  probably  as  much  discontent  and 
disagreement  among  professional  planners  and  designers  now  as  there 


ever  was,  but  perhaps  less  spirit  of  criticism  and  revolt.   It  has 
become  a  cynical  age. 

If  this  response  is  inadequate,  or  if  you  develop  other 
questions,  please  don't  hesitate  to  call  me.   Such  questions  are 
dear  to  my  heart.   But  I  think  the  situation  has  changed 
drastically  since  those  dear  dead  days. 
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Dear  Garrett: 

Your  Hurried  departure  for  Washington  reminds  me 
of  my  owi  craj^y  trip  of  a  few  years  ago  —  my  only  hope  for 
the  future  off  orderly  government  lied  in  the  fact  that  you   * 
left  on  a  days  notice  by  train  whereas  we  left  on  an  hour's 
notice  by  plane.  Sounds  like  an  interesting  tyob  though  and  I 
hope  you  enjoy  it.  If  you  meet  my  old  friend  Spencer  Sanders 
who  is  a  government  landscape  arch,  somewhere  in  Washington 
say  hello  to  him  for  me  and  enlist  him  in  the  cause. 

Generally  I  agree  with  you  r  remarks  re  Telesis 
altho  I  have  some  differences  too/  Partly  in  answer  to  your 
letter  and  partly  to  clarify  my  own  mind  I'll  try  to 


put  them  down  using  your  letter  as  a  point  of  departure. As  to 
the  need  for  a  clearer  definition  of  our  position  and  course 
that  seems  to  me  too,  to  be  a  very  Important  meed.  I  should 
think  that  it  would  make  a  very  good  subject  for  group  dis 
cussion  for  some  time  to  come.  It  should ^  I  believe,  come  ^£ 
from  all  the  membership  and  not  from  a  committee. We  now  have 
quite  a  guoup  of  members  who  were  not  in  on  the  ear£y  discus 
sions  of  this  subject  and  who  should  have  something  to  contri 
bute,  and  on  the  other  hand  there  quite  a  few  of  our  number 
who  are  quite  content  to  think  only  in  terms  of  formal  prob 
lems  and  esthetic  solutions  without  any  realization  of  the 
larger  Implications  of  their  work.  Discussions  such  as.we've  . 
had  might  serve  to  attbuse  a  little  of  that  Radical  ^afcat-  «finr 
you  mention  or  at  least  some  social  consciousness  of  whatever 
color. 

The  second  point  suggested  by  the  meeting  the  other 
night  I  have  serious  doubts  about^  It  will  be  pretty  diffi 
cult  to  arrive  at  any  kind  of  a^pr eject  on  which  all  the 
members  of  Telesis  with  their  different  temperaments  could  all 
work  together. The  temperaments,  it  seems  to  me  ,are  in  a  lot 
of  ways  more  of  a  barrier  to  unity  of  action  fchn  the  pro 
fessional  differences.  It  shouldn't  be  too  hard  to  evolve 
a  problem  in  which  the  various  professional  groups  could 
work  together  to  their  mutual  prof it, but  to  make  that  pro 
blem  broad  enough  for  some  and  concise  enough  for  others  and 
to  see  that  it  is  timely  and  vital  so  as  to  enlist  the  enthud- 
iasm  and  energies  of  everyone  will  require  all  the  resource- 
fullness  and  organizationthat  those  of  us  who  are  really  inter 
ested  can  muster.   I  cant  agree  woth  you  about  injecting  a 
compulsory  element  into  the  work.   I  t  seems  to  me  that  that 
would  be  just  the  way  to  stifle  it  .  An  organization  like  Tel 
esis  I  feel  very  strongly  should  take  everyone  on  his  own 
terms  and  let  him  contribute  as  much  as  he  likes  whenever  and 
wherever  he  feels  the  neeesity  just  so  long  as  it?s  In  line 
with  the  stated  program. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  GARRETT  ECKBO,  SEPTEMBER  11,  1991 


Mr.  Garrett  Eckbo 
1006  Cragmont  Avenue 
Berkeley  CA  94708 

Dear  Garrett: 

Here  I  am  again.   If  you  are  agreeable,  I  wish  you  would  tackle 
another  bunch  of  questions  for  me- -for  history!   You  did  a  terrific  job 
in  our  two  interviews  in  person- -my  favorite  style,  needless  to  say,  and 
I  very  much  enjoyed  our  sessions- -and  you  did  a  fine,  thoughtful  job  on 
paper.   (I  am,  of  course,  including  in  the  oral  history  the  information 
that  was  in  your  August  15,  1991  letter  you  sent.) 

I  am  afraid  that  I  despair  of  funds  coming  our  way  for  your 
interview  and  any  other  Telesis  interviews.   Yet  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  getting  as  much  Telesis  information  as  possible  from  you. 
I  am  curious  about  the  long  term  impact  Telesis,  the  ideas  and  the 
people,  had  on  your  practice.   I  want  to  get  the  famous,  elusive 
"closure"  to  our  recorded  conversations.   So  I  submit  for  your  interest, 
I  hope,  the  following. 


I  read  the  short  interviews  on  the  subject  of  Telesis  that  were 
done  by  Etzel  in  1974-1975.   They  were  in  the  packet  of  material  that 
Fran  Violich  passed  around  at  Roger's  Telesis  wine  and  pasta  reunion  at 
The  Faculty  Club.   I  was  interested  in  the  responses,  evaluations  of 
Telesis,  and  many  nice  recollections  of  Garrett  Eckbo,  from  the  folks 
interviewed. 

Easiest  perhaps  is  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  notes  I  made  from  my 
reading,  and  ask  if  you  would  comment  on  any  of  them  that  catch  your 
interest.   Obviously  I  have  failed  to  pull  out  of  you  as  much  about  your 
centrality  in  Telesis  as  I  should  have! 

I  hope  you  are  in  the  right  mood  to  do  all  this.   Tranquility? 
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September  30,  1991 


Suzanne  Riess 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

The  Bancroft  Library 

UCB 

Dear  Suzanne : 

Thanks  for  your  September  11  letter.   Information  always  seems  to 
beget  a  need  for  more,  doesn't  it?  Habit- forming  -  I  get  that  way  too. 

I  guess  my  problem  with  remembering  Telesis  is  that  it  is  now  so 
far  back  that  many  other  memories  have  come  in  between  now  and  then. 
But  I  guess  that  memory  is  not  that  orderly.   Very  likely  the  main 
problem  is  that  I  was  only  active  in  Telesis  for  about  six  months  before 
the  climactic  accident  which  took  me  out  of  circulation  for  almost  a 
year.   I  did  see  the  exhibit,  on  crutches,  and  it  was  a  good  show.   I 
was  proud  to  have  helped  lay  the  plans  for  it.   But  I  don't  remember 
much  Telesis  activity  after  that. 

My  sequence  of  work  activity  at  the  time  was  something  like  this: 

Early  1939  to  early  1942  -  Farm  Security  Administration  migrant 
housing  program.   That  phased  out  as  the  war  came  on.   In  1941-2  we  did 
some  staff  housing  studies  for  the  "relocation"  center  at  Manzanar.   I 
made  at  least  one  trip  there. 

1942  -  I  worked  for  a  few  weeks  at  the  Sausalito  shipyard,  hard 
work  but  not  quite  as  heroic  as  Emmy  Lou  makes  it  sound.   Then  I  quit  to 
take  a  drafting  job  at  Joslyn  and  Ryan,  Naval  Engineers  in  San 
Francisco.   They  were  producing  drawings  for  attack  transports.   I  did 
piping  drawings  for  about  five  or  six  months.   Then  I  was  called  up  by 
the  draft,  examined,  and  classified  4F  as  a  result  of  the  damage  from 
the  accident.   I  quit  the  engineering  job  and  began  to  do  war  housing 
projects  in  my  living  room.   Ed  Williams  -  my  brother-in-law  and  friend 
since  1933  -  and  I  set  up  a  partnership,  but  he  remained  silent,  working 
for  Bethlehem  Steel  down  the  Peninsula,  until  the  war  ended.  We  were 
both  heavily  involved  in  the  issues  of  the  war,  but  neither  of  us  had 
the  urge  to  fight. 

In  1945,  when  the  war  ended,  we  set  up  Eckbo,  Royston  and  Williams 
in  San  Francisco. 

During  all  those  three  years  there  must  have  been  some  Telesis 
activity,  but  I  have  no  memory  of  it.   The  first  year  I  spent  a  week  a 
month  in  southern  California,  promoting  work  there.  At  the  end  of  that 
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year  I  had  developed  enough  work  In  the  south  to  move,  and  we  (my  family 
and  I)  did  lock  stock  and  barrel.  There  we  stayed  for  20  years,  until  I 
was  lured  back  to  Berkeley  by  a  chairman  job. 

The  urge  to  move  south  derived  from  my  spending  the  year  1935-6 
working  in  Ontario,  after  graduation  from  UC.   I  liked  the  warm  south 
better  than  the  chilly  north  -  and  I  still  do.   But  all  this  is  beyond 
the  Telesis  story.   I  never  had  any  contact  with  the  southern  branch, 
although  I  knew  some  of  the  architects  who  supported  it.   Bob  Alexander 
was  one.   He  is  now  retired  and  living  in  Berkeley. 

Back  to  your  notes: 

[The  following  is  written  as  an  interview.  Eckbo  answered  each  specific 
"note"  that  Riess  had  sent  him  from  her  reading  of  the  Etzel  interviews. 
The  reading  was  focussed  on  Eckbo's  role  in  Telesis.] 


Riess: 


Eckbo : 


Riess: 


Dorothy  Erskine  [interviewed  June  74]  had  been  to  Russia, 
disillusioned  with  Communism  (Stalinism)  and  wanted  to  make 
democracy  work.   Says  Telesis  exhibition  proved  economics  of 
planning,  opened  eyes.   Result:  groundwork  for  regional 
planning. 

Erskine  says,  "They  all  reached  the  top  of  their 
professions  and  as  friends  they  were  able  to  call  up  and  help 
each  other  out." 

Is  that  true,  did  you  feel  that  you  had  a  network,  and 
did  you  use  it? 


Also  she  says  one  needs  to  organize  around  something. 
Master  Plan  passed  (during  war)  around  sewers.   Regional 
organizing  around  parks  and  open  space. 


SF 


Dorothy  Erskine.   She  is  right,  a  network  of  the  best  kind  did 
develop,  and  parts  of  it  still  exist.   I  have  good,  but  not 
necessarily  close,  relations  with  Fran  Violich,  Corwin  Mocine, 
Vernon  DeMars ,  Walter  Landor,  and  others.   The  not  necessarily 
close  is  because  in  intervening  years,  particularly  while  I 
was  in  the  south,  we  all  developed  other  networks. 

Jack  Kent  [interviewed  February  74]  says  Telesis  was  an 
attempt  to  imitate  big  shots,  CIAM  and  MARS.   Thus  attempt  to 
name  group  with  initials.   A  few  members  belonged  to  Party. 

He  says,  "Perhaps  Garrett  Eckbo  and  I  provided  major 
share  of  the  ideas  of  the  group." 

Also  said  one  of  results  of  Telesis  was  Deming  Tilton  to 
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head  SF  Planning. 

He  comments,  "Telesis  was  our  graduate  school .. .where  we 
tried  out  ideas."  College  of  Environmental  Design  Department 
of  City  Planning  had  roots  in  Telesis. 

Eckbo:    Jack  Kent  is  basically  right,  although  perhaps  too  flattering. 


Riess:    Garrett,  you  were  also  interviewed  in  February  74.   You  said 
that  after  Harvard  you  were  ready  to  be  a  landscape  architect 
for  the  elite,  but  FSA  and  migratory  families  and  Depression 
raised  social  consciousness. 

You  say  that  planners  are  concerned  with  land  use  and 
strictly  physical  planning.   Landscape  architects  and 
architects  are  more  concerned  with  social  and  economic  aspects 
of  their  work.   Also,  planners  work  large  scale,  landscape 
architects  mainly  small  projects. 

You  say  Telesis  was  "a  genteel  effort  engaged  in  a 
refined  conflict  with  the  establishment."  That  sounds  like  a 
fairly  disparaging  remark?  Why? 

Eckbo:    The  completion  of  the  first  statement  is  that  I  grew  up  poor, 
in  Alameda.   1929  for  me  was  the  year  that  I  moved  from 
relative  poverty  to  ambition  and  the  first  steps  of  the  ladder 
up.   That  was  why  I  easily  empathized  with  the  migrant  Arkies 
and  Okies. 

That  may  also  explain  the  apparent  radicalism  of  the  last 
remark.   It  should  not  detract  from  the  overall  authenticity 
of  the  Telesis  experience.   Each  came  into  it  from  their  own 
background. 

Riess:    Emmy  Lou  Packard  [interviewed  May  75]  says  "Garrett  Eckbo  was 
the  principal  theoretician  of  the  group...  He  and  my  husband 
disagreed  on  organization  of  Telesis.   My  husband  wanted  to 
keep  it  a  small,  professional  specialized  planning  discussion 
group,  while  Garrett  wanted  to  enlarge  it  to  include  the 
community. " 

She  says  Burt  Cairns  felt  planning  was  a  technical 
problem  to  be  discussed  by  individuals  who  knew  what  they  were 
talking  about.  That  Burt  Cairns  "had  a  lively  mind. . .quality 
of  leadership." 

Emmy  Lou  says  of  Garrett  Eckbo:  "During  the  war  he  was 
one  of  the  most  active  Telesis  members,  especially  in  the 
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'Women  In  War'  exhibit.   He  took  a  very  physically  demanding 
job  in  the  Richmond  shipyard.   He  took  a  job  on  the  hot  slab, 
where  he  had  to  use  a  sledge  hammer  to  shape  big  steel  beams 
around  frames.   This  was  a  very  hard  job  for  a  man  of  his  size 
and  stature,  but  he  stuck  with  it.   He  was  very  strong  in  his 
political  beliefs,  interested  in  the  problems  of  minorities, 
women  and  so  on.   But  in  recent  years  he  appears  to  be 
strangely  reticent." 

Wartime  Teles is --Packard  did  panels  for  'Women  in  War.' 
Mary  Cook  and  Ed  Barnes  were  main  movers . 

Eckbo:    Burt  Cairns  was  FSA  District  Architect  when  I  went  to  work 

there.   He  was  a  good  man  to  work  with.   I  don't  remember  the 
Telesis  disagreement,  but  it  could  have  been.   Who  was  right? 
Who  knows?   It  was  Burt  who  was  killed  while  we  were  traveling 
on  assignment  in  the  Northwest  in  December  1939. 

My  political  reticence  "in  recent  years"  (1975)  derived 
from  the  development  of  a  successful  practice,  writing, 
teaching,  etc.   One  learns  to  recognize  the  limits  to 
political  activity  on  the  liberal  side,  especially  insofar  as 
they  determine  continued  membership  in  the  family.   My  beliefs 
have  weathered  the  storms,  and  are  stronger  than  ever. 

Riess:    Gryff  Partridge  [interviewed  June  74]  solicited  funds  for 
Telesis,  responsible  for  $1500. 

Partridge  says,  "Those  with  the  greater  perception  [of 
need  for  regional  planning]  were  the  landscape  architects, 
Eckbo  and  Violich- -they  studied  it  in  greater  depth." 

About  question  of  "elitism,"  he  says  the  concept  had  a 
positive  connotation. 

Eckbo:    Gryff  Partridge.  Again  approximately  correct,  although 

Violich  was  much  more  into  planning  than  I  was,  and  still  is. 
In  later  years  of  practice  my  office  began  to  get  into 
planning  projects,  and  I  became  a  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Planners  for  some  years.   However  planning  without 
design  was  always  incomplete  for  me.   I  think  that  at 
environmental  scale  their  separation,  especially  in  large 
scale  development,  tends  to  sterilize  both. 

Riess:    Philip  Mutrux  [interviewed  June  74]  says,  Eckbo  stood  out  as 
"pretty  intense,  strong. . .was  very  unhappy  about  the  social 
stratification  in  this  country." 

A  weakness  in  Telesis  was  that  it  had  no  leader.  "If  they 
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would  have  had  one  person  who  could  have  taken  charge . . . 
continued  on. . . " 

Eckbo:    Thank  you  Philip.   The  good  society  is  not  stratified,  except 
as  a  result  of  democratic  processes.   Still  a  dream.   The  need 
for  strong  leadership  is  only  a  measure  of  the  weakness  or 
inadequacy  of  the  membership.   The  ideal  organization 
functions  without  leaders. 

Riess:    Vernon  DeMars  [interviewed  June  74]  says  Telesis  exhibition 
format  based  on  Corbusier's  1937  World's  Fair  design  when  he 
analyzed  society's  needs  as  1)  Living,  2)  Working,  3) 
Services. 

He  says  the  main  result  of  Telesis  was  new  (Telesis) 
staff  in  SF  Planning. 

Also  says  Telesis  gave  sense  of  confidence,  purpose. 
Eckbo:    De  Mars.  Right  on. 

Riess:    Marjorie  McCarthy  [interviewed  May  74]  says  Eckbo  was 
important . 

Also  says,  architects  generally  are  trained  to  build,  to 
do  something  positive,  to  think  constructively,  to  build  up, 
not  tear  down. 

Eckbo:    Marjorie  McCarthy.   Thank  you  Marge.   Her  husband  was  one  of 
San  Francisco's  better  architects,  died  young. 

Riess:    Syd  Williams  [interviewed  Feb  74]  regarded  as  radical.   Most 
of  Telesis  characterized  as  liberals.   FLW  [Frank  Lloyd 
Wright]  and  Corbusier  were  "foolish  romantics." 

Eckbo:    Syd  Williams.   A  continuing  friendship  until  recent  years.   I 
have  heard  that  he  is  ill.   I  can't  tell  whether  he,  I,  or 
both  were  regarded  as  radical .   But  we  were  in  general 
agreement  on  the  nature  of  things.   He  was  an  architect  turned 
planner.   We  worked  together  many  times. 

Riess:    Garrett,  the  following  comments  relate  to  later  Telesis 
incarnations . 

Corwin  Mocine  [interviewed  Feb  74] --Some  of  his  Telesis 
thoughts:  "Communities  could  be  rational."  Believed  [physical 
determinist]  that  place  could  improve  quality  of  life. 

After  1940  exhibition  the  group  studied  open  space  and 
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Eckbo : 


Riess: 


Eckbo : 


parks . 

After  1950  exhibition- -ideas  lived  on  in  Rapid  Transit 
Commission,  which  prepared  the  first  Regional  Plan  for  the  Bay 
Area. 

"Citizen  participation,  as  it  is  understood  today,  simply 
did  not  occur  to  us . " 

Telesis  comprised  of  two  or  three  social  groups  organized 
around  interests.   Landscape  architects  suffered  from 
inferiority  feeling. . .architects  could  be  called  elitist. 

Corwin  Mocine.   He  and  I  graduated  together  in  landscape 
design  in  1935.   He  is  a  very  sensible  and  intelligent  man. 
He  and  Violich  moved  into  planning  after  graduation  in 
landscape.   His  thoughts  are  excellent. 

The  problem  of  relations  between  architects  and  landscape 
architects  is  widespread  and  goes  back  a  long  way.   Architects 
and  engineers  are  seen  as  the  bearers  and  fulfillers  of  the 
Biblical  call  for  man  to  dominate  nature.   There  is  a 
subconscious  feeling  that  we  are  merely  prettifiers,  patching 
up  a  few  construction  scars  here  and  there.   The  real 
important  decisions  are  made  by  builders,  the  real  heroes  of 
our  times.   The  fact  that  this  attitude  has  been  basic  to  the 
generation  of  the  ungodly  mess  that  urbanization  has  made  of 
most  of  the  world  somehow  escapes  their  attention. 

Michael  Czaja  [interviewed  Apr  75]  says  TASK  was  aggressive, 
politically  bold,  highly  critical.   Telesis  was  idealistic, 
academic,  and  politically  unaware. 

Czaja.   The  comparison  between  TASK  and  Telesis  is  probably 
fairly  accurate.   It  took  the  west  some  years  to  catch  up  with 
the  east  in  political  awareness.   But  I  think  that  happened 
some  time  ago.   Now  we  are  all  caught  in  the  post-Modern, 
post-Traditional,  pre- Environmental  bind. 


Riess: 


Walter  Landor  [interviewed  May  74] 
of  a  musical  in  NYC. 


Met  Violich  walking  out 


Say  Telesis  members  not  revolutionaries,  interested  in 
Education  and  Persuasion,  trying  to  reach  educated,  affluent, 
well-connected  to  political  influence.   Couldn't  hope  to  reach 
City  Hall  or  the  Beaux  Arts  University.   Telesis  members 
became  leaders  in  their  field. 

Says  industrial  designer's  role  is  to  accommodate  the 
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Eckbo : 


Riess: 


Eckbo : 


Riess: 


interests  of  all,  and  concern  himself  with  accoutrements  of 
small  scale  personal  space  for  living. 

Notes  that  industrial  designers  are  still  frequently  used 
for  creative  coordination,  creative  concept,  successful  total 
result.   They  are  generalists  and  communicators.   "Does  [the] 
design  get  through,  does  it  create  this  good  feeling?" 

Says  city  planners  should  self-select  to  be  more 
responsive  to  people,  rather  than  ego-oriented  and  God- like. 
Planners  should  adopt  some  of  the  research  testing  methods  of 
industrial  designers. 

Walter  Landor.   An  old  friend  and  very  smart  in  the  ways  of 
the  world. 

Bill  Spangle  [interviewed  Apr  74]  and  wife  Frances  Yeazell 
came  into  Telesis  through  Mary  Anthony  whom  F.Y.  met  in 
California  Horticultural  Society. 

Regional  Planning  subgroup  was  Kent,  Violich,  Spangle, 
Syd  Williams,  McCarthy- -all  later  on  SF  Planning  Commission 
staff.   Did  show  for  Golden  Gate  Expo  "The  Next  Step  for  the 
SF  Bay  Area." 

Spangles  went  to  postwar  meetings,  says  they  were  not 
organized,  lacked  skills  of  pre-war. 

On  elite  question,  group  felt  "our  ideas  are  the  good 
ones . " 

Bill  Spangle.   Another  old  friend,  a  competent  and  perceptive 
planner,  now  retired. 

Ed  Williams  [interviewed  May  74]  says  the  original  members  of 
Telesis  were  not  Joiners,  they  were  organizers ! 

First  they  identified  the  problems,  then  the  concept 
followed.   NOT  concepts  blown  out  of  theories. 

Says  John  Dinwiddie  was  effective  in  getting  financial 
support . 

A  number  of  Telesis  people  gave  talks  at  exhibition  on 
Thurs  nights.   Ed  talked  on  open  space,  before  the  term 
invented. 

Issue  wasn't  managing  growth,  in  1939,  it  was  of 
preventing  stagnation. 
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Became  conscious  of  a  process  of  people  working  together 
to  solve  complex  problems. 

Eckbo:    Ed  Williams.   My  dear  departed  brother-in-law  and  former 
partner.   A  very  intelligent  and  sensitive  man.   Produced 
paperback  book  on  Open  Space  for  California,  a  planning  study 
by  Eckbo,  Dean,  Austin  &  Williams,  in  which  I  did  southern 
California. 

Riess:    Jack  Hilmer  [interviewed  June  75]  saw  LA  Telesis  exhibit  when 
he  was  in  San  Diego  in  World  War  II. 

Also  [influenced  by]  "The  City,"  film  narrated  by 
Mumford,  about  designed  neighborhoods,  gardens  cities. 
Homesteading  (Ralph  Bersodi).   Had  been  looking  for  land  to 
establish  a  co-op  self-contained  community,  with  industry, 
total  environs,  Utopian  thing.   Mumford  writings  convinced  him 
city  not  big  enough  entity,  need  region. 

In  1946  Callister,  wife,  and  Kent,  Syd  W. ,  Jim  McCarthy 
and  others  talked  about  Telesis  one  evening  and  decided  to 
revitalize  it.   Met  at  Dorothy  Erskine's  with  Scotts ,  Emmy 
Lou,  Jaffe,  Syd,  Kent,  McCarthy,  Mendelson,  Landor,  Partridge, 
Irwin,  Henry  Hill,  Phoebe  Brown- -thirty  to  forty  people  in 
all.   Executive  committee  was  Syd  W. ,  Callister,  Hilmer,  John 
Pryor,  met  twice  a  week  in  1947,  only  four  or  five  general 
meetings.   Callister,  Hilmer  and  Pryor  dropped  out  and  some 
younger  came  in  to  produce  The  Next  Million  People,  first 
exhibit  postwar. 

Felt  it  [exhibit]  was  "inadequate,  uninspiring, 
ineffective"  and  it  needed  more  commitment  and  energy. 

As  to  elitist,  they  felt  they  knew  what  was  correct. 
What  Telesis  really  needed  was  people  from  government. 

Eckbo:     [See  below] 

Riess:    Al  Wagner  [interviewed  May  75]  met  Jack  Kent.   Says  American 
Institute  of  Planners  meetings  recruited  Telesis  members. 
About  "elitist,"  yes,  because  the  emphasis  was  exclusively  on 
physical  design. 

Riess:    Larz  Anderson  [interviewed  June  74]  comments  on  kinship 

relationships  of  Telesis- -Inverness ,  UC.   Third  Telesis,  noon 
bag  lunches  at  SF  Planning  Dept.   The  task  was  to  create  an 
exhibit  to  focus  on  the  problems;  the  discussion  of  the 
problems  was  secondary  to  idea  of  exhibit. 
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Wanted  a  leader,  tried  to  get  Jack  Kent,  Syd  W.  talked 
Anderson  into  quitting  SF  Redevelopment  job  and  he  worked  $50 
a  month  to  put  exhibit  together. 

Focus  in  putting  together  was  HOW  to  say  it,  rather  than 
WHAT  to  say,  form  over  content. 

Point  of  exhibit  was  to  get  broad,  general  support  for 
idea  of  planning. 

Greatest  value  [of  exhibit]  was  education  of  participants 
themselves.   Naive  in  that  in  their  planning  solutions  they 
were  seeking  voluntary  cooperation,  rather  than  looking  to  set 
up  regional  government- -politically  unaware.   No  concern  for 
open  space,  no  virtue  in  itself. 

Riess:    Mel  Scott  [interviewed  June  74]  says  he  and  Gerry  Scott  saw  SF 
Telesis  show,  got  excited.   Mel  was  PR  director  for  LA  Co. 
Housing  Authority,  Gerry  involved  with  regional  planning. 
Asked  Corwin  Mocine  to  talk  to  a  few  people,  fall  of  1940. 
Seventy-five  people  showed  up,  architects,  land,  arch, 
planners,  industrial  designers,  interior  designers,  planning 
commission.   Interested  in  educating  themselves.   Planning  was 
in  the  physical  sense,  rather  than  social  issues  sense. 

Southern  show  was  May  through  fall  of  1941,  in  six  large 
galleries  of  LA  Museum- -60,000  came.   Then  war  came.   A  one- 
shot  thing.   LA  Telesis  tried  to  show  need  for  integrated, 
comprehensive  planning  for  LA  region.   Showed  need  for  larger 
planning  staff --not  critical  of  staff,  just  needed  more  funds 
and  staff. 

Workers  [on  exhibit]  included  city  and  county  planning 
commission  people.   Scott's  book,  Cities  Are  For  People. 
impressed  LA  mayor  and  meant  an  increase  in  planning  staff. 

Eckbo:    Kilmer,  Wagner,  Anderson,  Scott  were  all  after  my  time.   I  was 
never  involved  in  the  southern  activity.   Scotts  were  very 
intelligent  people;  both  now  dead. 

Riess:    A  separate  question.   When  were  you  in  Bob  Alexander's  office 
in  southern  California?  What  doing?   Were  you  and  he  and 
others  down  there  talking  about  "progress  intelligently 
planned"- -i .e .,  Telesis?  Did  you  know  Mel  and  Gerry  there? 
How  did  southern  California  differ  in  approach  to  integrating 
the  professions  and  the  professionals,  and  the  community,  in 
planning. 
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Eckbo:     Bob  Alexander  and  I  shared  office  space  in  the  old  Baldwin 

Hills  Golf  Club  Building  in  L.A.  for  two  or  three  years  when  I 
first  went  south.   We  met  while  I  was  promoting  and  got  along 
well.   I  did  some  small  projects  with  him,  and  became 
acquainted  with  Baldwin  Hills  Village,  milestone  in  housing 
design,  for  which  he  was  one  of  the  principal  architects.   He 
was  a  good  promoter  of  planning  for  L.A.   We  talked  about  it  a 
lot,  but  I  wasn't  involved  much.   Probably  too  busy  building  a 
practice.   This  was  from  1946  on.   Bob  and  I  maintained 
working  relationships  throughout  the  twenty  years  I  was  in 
L.A.   Toward  the  end  he  had  a  partnership  with  Richard  Neutra 
for  several  years.   They  did  plans  for  a  large  public  housing 
project  near  downtown  L.A. ,  and  it  was  crowded  out  by  the  new 
sports  stadium. 

I  did  not  know  Mel  and  Gerry  there.   Southern  California 
differed  in  approach  in  that  it  was  larger,  looser,  younger, 
and  more  open  than  the  north.   Also  it  was  moving  faster, 
although  not  necessarily  in  the  right  direction.  Almost  the 
entire  southern  freeway  system  was  built  in  the  twenty  years 
we  were  there.   They  are  just  now  beginning  to  rebuild  the 
light  rail  transit  systems  that  were  demolished  to  make  way 
for  the  auto  and  the  freeway.   Up  here  that  has  only  happened 
in  San  Jose.   I  think  of  San  Jose  as  the  southern  California 
of  northern  California,  and  of  Pasadena  as  the  northern 
California  of  southern  California.   Does  that  make  sense? 

Things  move  differently  in  the  south  because  power  is 
more  concentrated  while  population  is  more  spread  out.   I  have 
a  good  friend,  David  Stein,  who  is  chief  planner  for  SCAG,  the 
Southern  California  Association  of  Governments.   He  has  been 
doing  an  overall  plan  for  the  region.   The  north  has  never 
been  able  to  get  its  act  together  enough  to  do  meaningful 
overall  planning. 

Riess:    All  this  about  "elitist"  is  because  it  was  a  question  that 
Etzel  asked,  whether  Telesis  was  an  elitist  group. 

Eckbo:    About  elitism,  Telesis  was  elitist  in  the  sense  that  we  were 
all  educated  and  developed  professionals,  with  a  strong  sense 
of  how  things  should  be  done.   We  brought  the  idea  of  regional 
planning  to  the  Bay  Area,  and  they  have  been  struggling  with 
it  ever  since.   Witness  recent  business  elite  group  proposals. 
If  the  opposite  of  elitist  is  radical  or  progressive  some  of 
us  were  that.   But  the  boundaries  were  never  clear,  and  none 
of  us  were  total  anything.   If  elitists  support  the 
establishment  we  were  trying  to  persuade  it  to  change  its 
ways.   Professionals  have  to  become  elitists  to  some  degree  in 
order  to  survive  in  this  society.   It  may  be  a  question  of 
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established  values  versus  good  or  true  values. 

OK,  now  I  feel  more  tranquil.   Now  the  ball  is  in  your 
court . 
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1.  Srr1nQ  II 


Avant-Garde  and  Status  Quo  Landscapes: 
How  Do  They  Relate? 


Garret!  Ltkbo 


Gjririt  Kikbo  n  .1  ui.iiiu.iic  of  i IK 
hn<Jx.i|  i  arthitetlui'e  urogimm  ;.i  the 
Univcr>iiv  ofCulilornu  j|  Berkeley 
and  ilu  Har\,ird  Cr.itluiiic  School  of 
Design    He  began  Ins.  ptolcssinn.il 
career  as  a  landscape  arciiiicc:  for  the 
Farm  Sec  in  it)  .VIir.iniMiatiop  in  1939. 
He  W.-IMHIC  cf'iliat  handful  of  inno 
vative  flc»te."crs  wlin  threw  oil  jn 
Cinplt  tr.udnon  to  found  a  contiimpo- 
rarv  landscape  architecture.  Through 
•C  fit  r  drradrt  MIIIC.  lie  has  coniinurd 
10  shape  our  picHf.-%-ii>n  .iinunil  I  lie 
world  .is  :i  pr.w  iiim:i«:r.  «  i  itcr,  and 


Abstract:  The  hutnry  of  prof,!.-  :n  nature  rangesf'om  lunivtl  to  conquest,  control,  andmanip- 
ulalitm,  and luday\  hubrii.  Avant-garde  hot  symbolized  alt  oj  these  advances.  Nou  it  may  bt 
necessary  to  dettlup  a  nru'  iruirriage  between  aian/-f(.rd<  inspiiation  and  environmental  defense 
and  reeorutriutwn   NUtUtU  eciilufi^al  process,  avanl-gardi  it  cultural  process    We hate  outgrown 
old-Ja*lin>ned  diilinclimi  belu:err.  natural  and  unnatural  or  human  landscapes.  The  avant-garde, 
like  busy  bets,  is  absorbed  in  thr  ongoing  construction  of  the  House  of  Human  Culture,  landscape 
is  still  the  imistuntlji  dn<lopmg  Mai  product  of  the  interaction  of  nature  and  society  Culture  is  the 
wigaing  apifjsioti  of  tliat  pruduit  m  its  must  meaningful Jams  and  terms.  New  there  is  e  rapidly 
emeigir.i;  prob/ctn    The  accumulating  inspirations  of  aianl-giirde  culture  collide  head-on  witH  their 
interpretation  and  use  b)  af'ee-market  society  lip  may  suddenly  reverse  itself  into  down.  This  is 
fHrkafif  theyin  and  tang  of  natural -historical  growth  and  change   There  is  not  just  landscape  and 
ouanl-fnrdt — thrrr  is  al\o  the  slatu>  quo,  or  eucn  the  status  cjuo  ante  The  lasting  niecningt  in 
landuupf  arc  not  •nlrtnnc  to  it:  //;<;>  are  gum  la  it  by  human  interpretation  or  process.  The 
lnn'l\cniit  it  the  menu  nilhin  n>':ifli  ai-anl-garrlc  concepts  emerge,  develop,  and  hove  an  impact 
uput,  df-uelopmml   Hntory  »  a  record  oj competitive  interaction  between  status  quo  and  avcnl- 
yurrli  Jnnn 
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values  it:  .111  anJ  cultixalcd  parklikc 
U'i(I.Micpt«    In  tonicpi,  ilie  avant- 
garde  r>iiiU/ii/cil  ilit  hum. in  dcirrmm- 
J'ion  to  K/iKjiiei  ntirl  n  ^li.jpe  njiurc  in 
term:  i  J  huiiijti  (unccjvts  not  dirrctly 
rciatt'i  to  it.  th.ii  is.  st-jjaratf,  pure, 
hum. m  1 1 1  .iin  ii  v 

1  Ij-  hisiorv  ul  pee'ple  in  naiurr 
r«ir.(?rj  Ironi  sur\  i\  j|  dirougli  coriquc»( 
It) control  .uul  i:i.i:iipulMiion,  nnd 


cnu  in  <p.m  .ind  time,  li  is  worldwide, 
and  it  include*  what  was  and  what  will 
Ue    N<II:III-  is  pMH.i-.ts.  l.iii<!scjj>c  i* 
product.  Avam-garde  is  both  or  either 
at  given  nine*. 

We  tend  to  foitjci  the  history  of 
this  relationship.  Originally  we  were 
small  treai  jiesi  in  a  worldwide,  jungle- 
vann.ili-rlrK.it,  fighting  foi  xurv'val. 
Gradually  we  drvelo;>cd  tools,  Itch- 
n:c|iie».  and  in  gam/at  tons  that  moved 
u»  Iroiu  *urvi\al  through  cuncjueil  to 
control  ..nd  unlimited  exploitation 
Now  thr  iiiin. lies*  re>iilis  are  catching 
up  niih  in  M««si  ihi'ii^s  ihai  once 
Stt.ir.rd  n>  irnpro-.-i.  lilc  now  begin  to 
make  ii  wi>rM    a'.itov  weapon*,  chem- 
IMly.  IH-IMMI-HII! 

'J  IK   av.tiu-g.iKJi-  lias  'yiiiltoli/ed 


•  ill  ol  ihi-«e  In  liriico-rivili/.cd-cxplniiii- 
nve  ad\.ince>,  liuin  uic-Kcn.iiM>uiict 

exprcMiont  ol  authoritarian  rule  to 
cxp.iiidini;  frer-uiaikei  toiisunieriMn. 
Ne»»-  it  nun  IK  in  c<  siai  \  to  develop  a 
new  ir,,irnage.  between  avani-gardc 
inspiration  and  cnvironmTital  dclcnic 
and  reconstruction 

Nature  ii  ecologu  ,il  process, 
avani-gardt  i>.  culiurai  ptoc>:s'i   We 
need  ID  bring  them  together,  the 
richness  ol  caih.  Each  morning  the 
entire  world  i«  *n  aitifan  'hat  describe* 
tlit  joint  workingtol  |>eople  and 
nature.  It  can  IK-  designed  and  pro 
duced  us  a  ioi.il  ongoing  product .  Such 
a  constructive  and  creative  process  is 
distorted,  obstructed,  and  sidetracked 
by  mindli  ss  fun.es  of  strident  media 
coniniunicaiion -entertainment  and  the 
favhion-ftylc  induMry,  all  driven  by 
ceriiiali/ed.  frec-inarkrt  power  sirtic- 
luri-s  'J  he  lelc-stoping  ofcultural 
development*  from  3.000  years  of  clas 
sicism  10  iO  year*  of  niixlerimm  mav 
be  a  result  of  llu:  acceleration  of  exploi 
tative  force*  b>  K-clinol'i^itd)  M\\  ,mce>. 
Sulncrnun  corrxrs  Ironi  new  kocial- 
(rchnical  lotce.-  such  as  the  indusirial- 


culiiirnl  rrvoltuion,  coercion  from 
tM.iljlislnncni  rciistancc  10  change. 

Modern  an  and  design  are  seen 
as  subversive,  postmodern  as  coercivr. 
AV  am -garde  creation  must  reconcile 
subversive  change  in  the  context  of 
social-technical-economic  forces  and 
coercive  resistance  by  cstabliih.-nem*. 
Reconciliation  is  <-s*rnlial  to  the  sur 
vival  of  both  people  and  nature,  avant- 
garde  and  landscape. 

We  have  outgrown  old-fashioned 
distinction*  between  natural  and 
uniMiural  or  human  land«  apes.  The 
entire  surface,  subsurface,  and  super- 
surface  of  the  world  have  now  been 
modified  by  people,  chemically  and 
microscopically  if  not  visually  Visual 
and  subvisual  worlds  modify  each  other 
unpredictably. 

The  U'ting  meaning  intrinsic  to 
landscape  is  embodied  in  the  con 
tinuity  of  process  and  product  over 
billions  of  years  from  the  original  boil 
ing,  lethal  liquid  globe.  Ciganlir 
geological  processes  and  the  emergence 
of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  through 
65  million  years  of  dinosaurs  and  per 
haps  three  million  years  of  emerging 
human  society,  have  led  to  the  current 
inseparable  blend  of  geologic. ^l-biolog- 
ical-clnn.iiological  factors  and  the 
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pervasive  (and  unavoidable?)  products 
and  practices  of  people.  "The  transient 
meanings  of  the  artistic  products  of  the 
avani-gardf "  arc  limited  in  their  power 
at  any  given  time,  when  the  meanings 
of  previous  avant-garde  products  have 
been  absorbed  into  the  general  stream 
of  cultural  history.  The  avant-garde, 
like  busy  bees,  is  absorbed  in  the 
ongoing  construction  of  the  House  of 
Human  Culture.  This  is  often  pre 
sented  as  the  ongoing  destruction  of  the 
House  of  Human  Cultuie  in  order  to 
make  way  for  the  one  and  only  true 
contemporary  culture — or  perhaps  for 
the  assimilation  of  constantly  produced 
new  variable  cultural  concepts  into  a 
constantly  changing  House  of  Human 
Culture,  with  the  implicit  adjustment, 
rearrangement,  and  elimination  of  pre 
vious  concepts. 

Landscape  is  the  constantly  de 
veloping  product  ol  the  interaction  of 
nature  and  society  Culture,  particu 
larly  avant-garde,  is  the  ongoing  ex 
pression  of  that  product  in  its  most 
meaningful  forms  and  terms.  Land 
scape  and  culture  rcaci  to  each  other 
recursively.  Humans,  through  the  use 
of  stonr  .ind  fur,  reshaped  me  land 
scape  and  changed  its  processes,  at  first 
in  small,  isolated  ways  and  places,  hut 
-.over  len  thousand  \c.u  >>  at  a  geomet 
rically  accelerating  pace.  The  well- 
shaped  stone  axo  was  the  first  avant- 
garde  product,  the  well-controlled  pas 
ture-creating  fire  the  second   There- 
alter  there  was  no  way  but  up  the  cul 
ture  ladder  through  hunting,  clothing, 
shelter,  villages,  religion,  government, 
crop  development.  nude,  warfare,  rily- 
building,  and  tribe-,  nation-,  and 
empire-building,  each  with  its  own 
avant-garde  forms  and  process  leading 
the  way. 

The  museums  and  histories  of 
culture  arc  the.  records  of  the  produc 
tion  of  avant-garde  mspnations  and 
(heir  absorption  inio  general  culture. 

Now  there  is  a  rapidly  emerging 
problem.  The  accumulating  inspira 
tions  of  avant-garde  culture,  expressed 
in  technological  marvels  such  as  the 
auto  and  airplane,  instant  mass  com 
munication,  chemical  agriculture,  and 
the  resulting  unification  of  the  world. 


collieK-  head-on  wnh  their  interpreta 
tion  and  use  by  a  frcc-markei  sen  iciy. 
Just  when  avant-garde  culture  seems 
rising,  like  a  new-model  vertical-thrust 
airplane.  10  no  way  but  up,  that  up 
mav  suddenly  n-ve-rse-  Hsi-ll  iitiiiiliwn 
Tin-,  is  the  age-old  problem  ol  the 
interpretation  (manipulation)  of  truth 
and  reality  as  suddenly  bei  ominn  their 
opposite*.  The  manifestations  of  truth, 
beauty,  justice,  and  love  reverse  them 
selves.  The  manipulators  arc  exposed 
and  become  subject  to  manipulation 
1  lie  search  lor  truth,  beauty,  justice, 
and  love  goes  on  under  new  ciircction 
with  new  vision. 

Subversion  destabilize*  conven 
tions  through  original  revolutionary 
departures.  Coercion  endeavor*  tc>  sta- 
bili/.t  .mcl  protect  conventions  w  iih 
additional  ruhural  icsoiirces.  down 
playing  die  need  lor  economic . 
ti-chnolngic.il.  or  cultural  change   The 
eimflict  between  the  inertia  ol  estab 
lished  i  tmventional  structure  and 
procedure  s  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
n.iiiual  forces ol  cultural,  technologic, 
and  ecological  growth  fin  the  fit  her  pro 
ducer  a  cv<  !••  of  rfforl«  liv  the  status  quo 
KI  <  01 1  i.i  i  n  i  iin  XL  km  o  within  ai  ecpt- 
able  forms,  and  accelerated  responses 
from  the  nv:mt-garde  lore  e-s  (or  c  li:mi;e 
This  is  perhaps  the  \  in  and  yang  of 
natural  and  historical  growth  and 
change    1  he  avani-gatdc  is  the  fore 
front  tii  spearhead  of  the  forces  lor 
change   The  landscape  is  the  ongoing 
historical  evolutionary  setting  w  ithm 
which  the  conflict  between  change  and 
status  quo  takes  place.  There  is  not  just 
lands!  .ipc  .mil  avant-garde  —  there  is 
also  the  st.iius  quo.  01  even  the  status 
quo  ante.  The  status  quo  wants  10 
maintain  existing  landscape  (onus  and 
meanings  as  permanent  memorials  to  a 
past  and  now  unchanging  history  The 
avant-garde  wants  to  adjust  the  land 
scape  to  reflect  the  current  state  of 
culture  as  an  expression  of  relations 
between  society  and  nature. 

The  lasting  meanings  in  land 
scape  are  CIVCM  (o  it  cither  by  human 
inlerpretation  of  natural  process  or  by 
human  cultural  processes  and  their 
tendency  tow  aid  h.ibitual  or  perma 
nent  expression.  We  like  change,  but 
we  like  to  decide  when,  where,  and  how 
much    Like  absolute  monanhs.  how 
ever,  we  don't  like  fitlicis — including 
nature — niak.ng  those  dec  isions  foi  us 

This  is  hubris,  the  assumpiion  by 


humans  that  they  have  godlike  powers 
over  natute.  It,  hubris,  rises  persis 
tently,  like  a  phoenix,  from  the  ashes  of 
every  failed  cllort  to  control  01  shape 
nature.  We  have  many  greai  rxampli  s. 

bill  h.ive  noi   ye  I  li  in  ncil  lll.it  "  oopi  til- 

lion  is  more  persuasive  and  productive 
than  coercion  or  dirccl  assault    It  be 
gan  wiih  religion,  was  reinforced  and 
expanded  by  science,  and  now  is  going 
(hrough  the  most  difficult  process  in 
human  history:  learning  the  unavoid 
able  necessi(y  ol  .id  iptmi;  to  ecological 
process.  Success  ca.i  produce  (hi:  brave 
new  world  of  our  drrarns:  failure  will 
generate  the  desert  world  n!  visions 
such  as  Diinr  ' 

K<  ological  pnx  es-  embodies  the 
potential  for  unimaginably  avant- 
garde  landscapes  bcvond  <  -ui  w  ildol 
dreams.  It  brings  tin-  rcaliiyTxrapiiig 
avant-garde  Iliglus  ol  humans  bai  k  in 
mm  h  with  the  fund.'mieiv  ill\  crea::vr 
reali;\  of  nature 

Today  avant-garde  process  is 
assoi  iated  with  fashion,  high  M\  Ic.  tii- 
illation,  shock — all  through  K  <  linolng- 
ical  manipulation  ol  the  mass  and  spc- 
ei.il  coiumume.il  lou  media  .   K.ileb   <!' 
sincere-  qualitative  search,  respect  lor 
material,  process,  or  human  srnsiti-.  it\. 
.mil  poie-nii. il  lor  participation  .ipp'-.>r 
The-\  arc  overshadowed  by  free-market 
efforts  to  balloon  market  value's  loi 
everything  indisi  rimin.itcK  (S"0  mil 
lion  fora  Picasso  painting).  These  h.ivc 
t  no  effect  whatsoever  upon  ijeivral  cul- 
Una]  experience-,  except  lo  Mii'i'he'i  01 
swallow  culiuial-ec  otiomu  rcsourcc.-- 
that  might  be  used  ;o  improve  it    \\c 
must  line!  ways  to  In  ing  I  In-. process  ol 
evaluating  avant-garde  conn-pis  back 
in  touch  w  iih  general  landscape  expe 
rience.  The  landsi  ape  is  the  .-uena 
within  which  a\  ant-garde  cone  cpis 
emerge.  develop,  and  provoke-  social, 
natural,  and  c  ultural  development. 

Design  is  the  cultural  process 
that  determines  the  form  oft  ulturr- 
induced  e  hanges  in  the  landscape    It  is 
universal — all  people-  participate  in  it. 
most  of  l.'iciii  unconst  ions  ol  council. i 
lions  or  results.  Conscious  design  is 
largely  professional — but  no'  entirely 
Its  i  lie- 1 1  tele*  is  I  he'  cst.iblishiuent .  our 
principal  cultural  force.  After  '-i.OOO 
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years  ol  <.uliiir.il  hisioiy,  there  is  now 
an  Kcuiiiuhtivd  status  quo,  stabilized 

•nd  Ji  k  n<l<  <l  by  iln»st  \\lio  ilivlikr 
change    1  li.u  is  (he  Beaux  An  sysiem, 
ilill  alive  and  well  after  50  years  of 
modem  an  and  design    Postmodern 
ism  is  UN  i  .ini|i.iii;n  In  iviapluie  tuiMrol 
if  Cultural  development. 

The  n.iiui.ii-NOcial  fortes  of  envi 
ronmental  pimlui  iion  quickly  grow 
rcstlc.^  umln  status  ijuo  resistame  lu 
change   Their  problems  and  demands 
ireonlv  amen.iblr  to  soluiion  b)  a\nnt- 
garde  responses — il  lliry  are  sensitive 
to  and  perceptive  ol  changing  socio- 
conditions. 


Avani-giirtlt  Jesit;n  now  has  the 
potential  for  solving  (he  problem  of 
liuiiiHn-soci.il  survival  through  inte 
gration  with  ihe  world  eeosystcmic 
(trueiurc  ol  naiui  e.  Status  quo 
resistance  <o  this  is  emlxxlicd  in  all 
those  lories  thni  do  not  »um  (u  change 
their  ways  and  persist  in  their  belief 
thai  hum, ms  arc  the  masters  ol  nature. 

Cremivf  avunl-gaide  design  can 
save  (he  world  il  il  becomes  integrated 
with  creative  ccologicaJ  planning, 
design,  and  management  and  socio- 
pohilcal-econoiinc  processes  in  which 
people  dcltrminc  (heir  own  destiny  by 
participatory  detnocia(ir  prn< esses. 

Ihe  laiulst  ape  is  the  liisioi  ical 
evolutionary  selling  for  the  rcsolulion 
ol  the  conflict  beiween  subversion  and 


coercion,  society  and  nature.  Hubris 
must  now  give  way  to  ecological  pro 
cess.  Reconciliation  of  the  avant-garde 
•nd  ecology  will  preserve  the  virtue  of 
both.  There  is  no  necessary  incom 
patibility  between  avani-garde  design 
approaches,  which  locus  on  maximiz 
ing  environmental  experience,  and 
ecological  planning  and  design,  which 
are  otiential  to  human  survival.  Na 
ture  dislikes  only  culture  ih.it  is  de 
structive  of  nature.  Good  avant-gaide 
design  will  express  the  triumph  of 
human  creativity  over  the  social  forces 
that  are  responsible  for  the  ecological 
disasters  surrounding  us 
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Editors'  note 

We  first  met  Professor  Garrett  Eckbo  in  the 
spring  of  1968,  when  he  stayed  in  Sakai, 
Osaka,  for  four  months  to  give  myself  and 
other  students  lectures,  as  visiting  professor  at 
the  University  of  Osaka  Prefecture.  Professor 
Eckbo  was  then  professor  at  the  University  of 
California  in  Berkeley  and  also  acted  as 
representative  of  a  design  office,  EDAW 
(Eckbo  Dean  Austin  &  Williams).  A  record  of 
his  lectures  of  that  time  was  published  under 
the  title  "Environment  and  Design".  We 
students  were  fortunate  enough  to  hear  live 
lectures  by  this  world-famous  landscape 
architect  and  even  visited  the  professor's  room 
an  occasions  to  ask  questions  in  our  halting 
English,  and  all  of  us  were  deeply  moved  by 
the  strong  impression  that  we  were  really 
learning  landscape  architecture.  It  was  a  very 
significant  time  for  us. 

It  was  then  a  new  phenomenon,  through  the 
same  is  not  true  today,  to  invite  such  a  guest 
professor  to  the  university.  We  very  much 
appreciate  the  great  efforts  of  professor 


Tadashi  Kubo,  and  honorary  professor  of 
University  of  Osaka  Prefecture  which  resulted 
in  the  visit.  If  he  had  not  been  on  friendly  terms 
with  Professor  Eckbo,  there  would  have  been 
no  lectures.  We  now  admire  all  the  more 
keenly  the  excellent  foresight  of  professor 
Kubo  in  inviting  him,  the  standard-bearer  of 
the  their  current  modernism  movement  in 
landscape  architecture,  and  thus  introducing 
the  movement  into  our  country. 

The  result  of  the  lecture  series  was  the 
establishment  of  a  graduate  student  exchange 
program  between  University  of  Osaka  Prefec 
ture  and  the  University  of  California  in 
Berkeley,  through  which  many  Japanese 
students  have  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
landscape  architecture  in  the  U.S.A. 

We  editors  attended  Berkeley  separately 
and  received  lectures  from  professor  Eckbo. 
He  often  took  the  students  on  field  trips  to  talk 
in  front  of  the  works  rather  than  give  lectures. 
At  that  time,  the  modernism  movement 
reigned  supreme  through  the  work  of  Garrett 


Eckbo  himself,  Robert  Royston  and  Lawrence 
Halprin.  Professor  Eckbo  has  taken  an  interest 
in  various  movements  since  then,  and  he  still 
seems  to  keep  interested  watch  over  young 
landscape  architects  not  only  in  the  U.S.A.  but 
also  around  the  world.  He  has  been  actively 
addressing  lectures  including  comments  at  the 
conference  of  ASLA  (American  Society  of 
Landscape  Architects).  It  is  even  said  that  he 
has  recently  employed  himself  by  designing  a 
garden  to  be  exhibited  by  San  Francisco  City 
at  the  International  Garden  and  Greenery 
Exhibition  in  Osaka. 

In  spite  of  his  advancing  age  (he  is  seventy 
eight  this  year)  the  professor  still  keeps  active 
as  a  leading  landscape  architect,  in  promoting 
the  development  and  expansion  of  the  idea  of 
landscape. 

We  think  that  this  issue  presents  a  super 
collection  of  works  by  Garett  Eckbo  which 
represent  his  philosophy  of  landscape. 

Tooru  Miyakoda.  Isao  Nakase. 
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Tooru  Miyakoda 

Graduated  from  Department  of  Landscape  Design, 
College  of  Agriculture  University  of  Osaka  Prefec 
ture  (1965).   Graduated    from    Department    Urban 
Landscape  Design,  Graduate  School  of  University 
of  Osaka  Prefecture(1967).   Architectural  Design 
Divirsion  of  Kajima  Corporation  (1967).   Graduated 
from  Department  of  Enviromental  Design,  School  of 
California    University,     Berkley  (1971).       Sasaki, 
Walker  Associates  Incorporated  (1972).   Graduated 
School   of   Design   of   Havard   University  (1972). 
Sasaki,  Dawason,  Demay  Associates  Inc.  (1973). 
Zion  &  Breen  Associates  Incorporated  (1973).   Ka 
jima  Corporation  as  Landscape  Architect  (1974). 
Keikan  Design  Inc    as  Principal  (from  1986). 


Isao  Nakase 

Graduated  from  Department  of  Urban  Landscape 
Design,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Osaka 
Prefecture  (1972).  Teached  and  researched  at  the 
same  University  as  a  Lecturer(1972  to  1986)  and 
Associate  Professor (1986  to  1990).  During  this 
period  studied  about  Landscape  Design  at  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley  (1976).  got  the 
Doctor  Degree  from  Kyushu  University  (1980). 
teached  at  Kobe  University,  Kagoshima  University, 
Osaka  Institute  of  Technology,  as  a  Lecturer  and  at 
the  Hang- Yang  University  of  Seoul  as  a  Special 
Lecturer.  Working  at  the  Educational  Board  at 
Hyogo  Prefecture  as  a  Chief  Supervisor  (from  1990) 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Institute  of  Natural 
history. 
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GARRETT  ECKBO  -  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT 


Landscape  is  everything  we  see  or  sense  around  us  wherever  we  are. 

Its  experience  is  conditioned  by  all  of  our  past  experience  and  future  desires  and  expectations. 

Landscape  architect  is  one  who  gives  form  to  the  landscape  when  it  must  be  changed. 

Landscape  and  environment  are  synonymous. 

The  world,  continental,  regional,  and  local  landscapes  (in  which  we  live)  are 

products  of  millions  of  years  of  natural  ecology, 

plus  some  ten  thousand  years  of  human  culture. 


Garrett  Eckbo  and  Modern  Landscape  Architecture 


by  Melanie  L.  Simo 


Some  fifty  years  ago,  intrigued  by  the  new  forms  and  spirit  of  modern 
art  and  architecture,  a  few  Americans  began  to  question  traditional 
modes  of  landscape  design.  The  two  alternative  approaches,  "formal" 
and  "informal,"  seemed  unnecessarily  restrictive,  if  not  irrelevant,  for 
design  problems  of  modern  times.  Too  often,  these  approaches 
yielded  predictable  results  in  the  familiar  historic  styles.  However,  as 
young  Garrett  Eckbo  noted  in  one  of  his  first  articles,  (published 
September,  1937),  America  was  then  experiencing  great  changes: 
airplanes,  automobiles,  streamlined  trains,  mass  production,  new 
materials,  new  social  concepts,  and  a  new  sense  of  a  more  abundant 
life  for  more  people.  Why  not  express  the  new  spirit  of  the  age,  he 
wondered,  rather  than  imitate  the  forms  of  Tudor  England, 
Renaissance  Italy,  or  Baroque  France? 

By  the  late  1930s,  Eckbo  and  a  few  kindred  spirits  had  begun  to 
publish  articles  calling  for  fresh  responses  to  the  problems  —  and 
design  opportunities  —  of  the  modern  world.  Fletcher  Steele,  who 
had  seen  some  of  the  French  modernists'  gardens  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1925,  recognized  a  new  vision  expressed  in  several 
forms  of  art;  in  a  painting,  a  piece  of  music,  or  a  building,  he  found 
inspiration  for  new  gardens.  Thomas  Church,  who  greatly  admired 
centuries-old  Italian  gardens,  was  also  stimulated  by  the  furniture  and 
spatial  design  of  Alvar  Aalto  and,  later,  the  surrealist  paintings  of 
Jean  Arp  and  Joan  Miro.  James  Rose  found  rhythmic  patterns  in  the 
rocks  at  Stonehenge  and  the  poplar  trees  of  Claude  Monet.  Eckbo 
adapted  the  flowing  architectural  spaces  of  Ludwig  Mies  van  der 


Rohe  to  the  spaces  of  gardens.  And  Eckbo,  writing  in  collaboration 
with  fellow  students  Rose  and  Dan  Kiley,  noted  that  the  farmer  was 
the  first  landscape  architect;  and  in  the  farmer's  traditional,  unself- 
conscious  adaptations  of  land  for  human  use,  these  students  looked 
for  fresh  inspiration  in  landscape  design. 

Eckbo  has  since  become  one  of  the  most  articulate  spokesmen  for 
modern  landscape  design.  He  is  also  one  of  the  few  sages  of  the 
landscape  architectural  profession:  a  man  with  more  than  half  a 
century  of  experience  as  a  designer,  teacher,  and  philosopher.  In  his 
early  years,  invigorated  by  the  momentum  of  change  and 
development  around  him,  he  wrote  manifestos,  calling  for 
responsible,  adaptable  design.  "Design  shall  be  three-dimensional,"  he 
insisted.  Materials  must  be  honestly  expressed.  Gardens,  particularly 
urban  gardens,  must  give  maximum  delight  for  minimum  mainte 
nance;  for  time  and  space  are  limited.  Above  all,  "Design  shall  be 
dynamic,  not  static.  Let  there  be  rhythm. ..movement. ..life  and  action 
and  gayety."  These  were  not  rules,  Eckbo  insisted,  but  principles  of 
good  design. 

Over  the  years,  Eckbo's  writings  and  designs  have  reflected 
changes  in  the  physical  and  cultural  environment.  He  is  now  less 
cheerfully  optimistic,  more  cautious,  about  all  the  changes  human 
beings  have  initiated  on  and  beyond  the  planet.  Still,  he  champions 
man's  inevitable  urge  to  bring  about  change:  to  design,  to  build,  and 
to  be  "modern,"  in  the  spirit  of  the  age.  This  is  not  to  say  that  Eckbo 
ignores  tradition.  As  he  wrote  in  1950,  and  believes  to  this  day, 
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Left  to  right:  Garrett  Eckbo,  Wayne  R.Williams, 
Lyle  Stewart,  Whitney  R. Smith,  Simon  Eisner 


'Tradition  is  a  stream  of  development":  irregular,  unpredictable, 
inevitable.  Like  water  running  downhill,  it  resists  the  "traps"  of 
categories  and  formulas,  as  it  flows  over,  under,  around,  and  through 
the  temporary  barriers  to  its  course.  "Thus  the  serious  and  intelligent 
modern  artist  does  not  reject  tradition;  he  only  rejects  imitation  of 
past  segments  in  the  stream." 


M<  Linn   I..  Simo 

Kducliun:  Vale  I'nivcrcity  Ph.D.  1976.  Department  of  the  History  of  Art  M.A  197.1. 
Department  ol  the  Histon  of  Art;  University  College  London  1974-75.  Research  on  a 
I  ulhright  Hays  grant;  Har\ard  University  B.A.  1971  Concentration:  Fine  Arts. 
Employment/ Fellowship:  I  he  Office  of  Peter  Walker  Martha  Schwart/.  1988-present. 
Radcliflc  Seminars.  Landscape  Design  Program.  1979-86;  1988-presenl.  Phode  Island 
School  ot  Design.  Department  of  Landscape  Architecture,  1981-86.  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Design.  Department  of  Landscape  Architecture,  lecturing  and  administration. 
1979-81;  1985-86.  Allegheny  County,  housing  planning.  1977-78.  Board  of  Commission 
ers.  Allegheny  County.  1976-77. 

(Jurst  1. return:  University  of  Edinburgh.  Scotland.  University  of  British  Colombia. 
Vancouver.  University  of  California.  Berkeley.  American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects.  Northern  California  Chapter.  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Boston.  Beacon  Hill 
(iarden  Club.  Boston. 

Publication:  "Peter  Walker:  Landscape  as  Art."  Process:  Architecture  No.  Si.  Process 
Architecture.  Tokyo.  1989.  "The  Education  of  a  Modern  Landscape  Designer  (on  Garret! 
Fckbo)",  Pacific  Horticulture.  1988.  London  anil  the  landscape.  Front  Country  Seat  to 
Metropolis  117X3-11143).  New  Heaven  and  London:  Yale  University  Press,  1988. 
"Vincen/o  Giustiniani:  His  Villa  at  Bassano  di  Sutri.  near  Rome".  Journal  of  Garden 
History  I.  No.  3.  1981.  "John  Claudius  Loudon:  On  Planning  and  Design  for  the  Garden 
Metropolis".  Garden  History  9.  No.  2.  1981. 


Garrett  Eckbo  and  Francis  Dean 
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Why  Garrett  Eckbo  Now? 

by  Tooru  Miyakoda 


In  the  summer  of  1970,  I  departed  from 
Japan  and,  after  spending  two  days  in 
Hawaii  and  another  two  in  Los  Angeles, 
arrived  in  Berkeley,  name  of  the  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  via  Oakland  Air 
port.  On  the  following  day,  I  registered  at 
the  international  house,  and  immediately 
set  off  by  bus  for  Garrett  Eckbo's  office  in 
San  Francisco.  With  no  Japanese  acquain 
tances,  I  went  to  see  professor  Eckbo,  may 
forth-coming  tutor,  for  the  first  time  six 
days  after  leaving  Japan.  While  I  was  a 
graduate  student  at  University  of  Osaka 
Prefecture,  professor  Eduard  E.  Williams 
was  invited  to  Japan  on  a  guest  professor 
program.  I  had  lectures  from  this  partner  of 
Eckbo's  once  a  week.  At  the  same  time,  Mr. 
Ron  Herman  (a  classmate  born  on  the 
same  day  as  I  was),  a  graduate  of  Berkeley, 
was  studying  at  the  university.  Thus, 
professor  Kubo's  laboratory  on  urban 
landscape  design  was  already  developing 
an  international  flavor  even  then. 

Under  those  circumstances,  I  consid 
ered  myself  free  of  the  inferiority  complex 


ity  many  feel  towards  foreigners.  In  front  of 
Eckbo,  however,  I  became  tense,  feeling  a 
rush  of  blood  to  my  head  and  sweat  on  my 
back,  and  I  was  unable  to  speak  even  a 
word  of  English. 

As  Eckbo  has  experienced  the  three- 
smooth  lecture  program  in  Japan  a  year 
previously,  he  was  used  to  Japanese 
student's  English  ability  and  shyness. 
"Take  it  easy,  relax"  he  said,  smiling  at  me 
with  his  impish  eyes.  I  was  extremely  tense 
because  I  had  heard  his  name  over  an  over 
in  the  lectures  given  by  my  professor, 
Tadashi  Kubo,  and  his  great  achievements 
made  me  admire  him  as  if  he  were  a  god.  I 
dreamed  of  seeing  him  even  just  once  in 
my  life,  after  reading  his  publications  and 
books  and  seeing  pictures  of  his  works. 

"What  do  you  particularly  want  to 
study?  What  subject  do  you  like?"  he 
asked  with  a  smile,  and  immediately  took 
notes  of  my  answers.  We  carried  on  a 
conversation  in  writing  thereafter  for 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  while  I  gradually 
recovered  my  composure.  This  memory 


still  comes  back  to  me  now,  twenty  years 
later,  as  though  it  were  yesterday. 

Anyhow,  it  was  thanks  to  professor 
Tadashi  Kubo,  that  I  had  the  chance  to 
meet  Eckbo.  If  he  had  not  been  acquainted 
with  Eckbo,  I  would  never  have  encoun 
tered  him,  and  according  to  an  essay 
written  by  professor  Kubo  for  the  serial 
"Memorials  to  a  Hundred  People"  in  the 
Environmental  Afforestation  Journal, 
August  15, 1989,  he  first  met  Eckbo  in  1956, 
and  so  they  have  kept  in  touch  with  each 
other  for  35  years  or  so. 

My  relationship  with  Eckbo,  dating  from 
1970,  had  deepened  over  those  20  swift 
years,  and  he  has  visited  Japan  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  such  as  for  the  IFLA 
(International  Federation  of  Landscape 
Architects)  meeting  in  Kobe,  while  I 
attended  the  1986  ASLA  (American  Society 
of  Landscape  Architects)  meeting  in  San 
Francisco  and  also  visited  him  on  the  way 
back  from  the  1988  IFLA  meeting  in  Boston 
two  years  later.  The  intercourse  between 
Eckbo  and  graduates  of  the  urban  land- 
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scape  design  laboratory  at  Unviersity  of 
Osaka  Prefecture  has  been  cultivated  for 
over  35  years  now,  proceeding  from  senior 
graduates:  Messrs.  Kinya  Washio,  Kenichi 
Miyazaki,  Masami  Sugimoto,  Takeo 
Uesugi,  Daishu  Abe  and  Yoshishige  Fujita 
to  the  juniors:  Messrs.  Isao  Nakase,  Junichi 
Hiraoka,  Hiroshi  Sekimoto,  Izumi  Yasui, 
Yoshihiro  Asano,  Tuneki  Miyaguchi, 
Noboru  Masuda,  Tomio  Ishihama  and  Yoji 
Sasaki  who  have  recently  studied  in 
Berkeley. 

It  seems  to  take  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
labor  before  a  simple  personal  encounter 
can  extend  into  a  circle  and  finally  become 
a  relationship  between  organizations.  The 
personal  relationship  between  Eckbo  and 
Kubo  was  the  catalyst  in  uniting  these 
organizations,  the  University  of  California 
in  Berkeley  and  University  of  Osaka 
Prefecture,  and  this  led  to  personal  contact 
with  Eckbo  again  even  after  graduating 
from  university. 

Assistant  professor  Nakase  of  Univer 
sity  of  Osaka  Prefecture  and  I  were  able  to 


learn  things  not  taught  in  Japan,  and  it 
seems  that  when  we  studied  directly  under 
Eckbo  as  we  went  about  life  in  America,  we 
absorbed  his  characteristics  during  talks 
about  America,  Japan  landscape,  current 
affairs,  and  the  cultural  differences 
between  these  two  countries. 

Eckbo  was  a  much  loved  mentor.  We 
often  came  in  touch  with  his  generous, 
warm  personality  as  well  as  his  open  mind 
toward  young  people.  In  this  issue,  we 
hope  to  pursue  his  ideas  over  again  and  to 
introduce  our  views  on  just  one  aspect  of 
his  philosophy  to  the  readers. 

No  man  but  Garrett  Eckbo  embodies  the 
idea  of  modern  American  landscape  archi 
tecture,  in  which  modern  design  is  applied 
to  the  world  of  the  garden.  He  developed 
its  philosophical  importance,  while  also 
raising  the  status  of  landscape  architects  to 
that  of  traditional  architects  and  rooted  the 
discipline  firmly  in  American  Society 
taking  over  the  introduction  of  modernism 
into  American  gardens  as  commenced  by 
Thomas  Church,  Eckbo  succeeded  in 


developing  a  new  type  of  garden.  He  also 
fared  the  environmental  problems  of  urban 
design  as  seen  in  the  ecology  and  ecosys 
tem  movements.  However,  he  proposed, 
and  brought  to  sophistication  as  a  philos 
ophy,  an  overall  system  for  landscape 
design  involving  the  modernism  dating 
from  church's  ideas,  avant-gardism,  and 
the  design  movement  as  well  as  elements 
such  as  "Creations  based  on  their  relation 
ships  with  the  surroundings",  "Design 
rooted  in  the  region"  and  "Participation  by 
inhabitants".  We  believe  that  his  varied 
philosophy  will  be  disseminated,  along 
with  his  generous  mind,  around  the  world 
and  be  shared  as  "the  bible  of  the  mind" 
among  the  current  generation  aiming  to  be 
landscape  architects. 

We  hope  that  the  above  will  encourage 
readers  to  absorb  the  ideas,  definitions  and 
propositions  of  landscape  promoted  by 
Garrett  Eckbo  through  his  works  and 
treatises. 
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Garren  Eckbo    Photo:  Tooru  Miyakoda 


Biography  of  Garrett  Eckbo 


1935          BS  in  Landscape  Design  from  University 

of  California  at  Berkeley. 
1938          MLA  from  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 

Massachusetts. 
1939-42     Landscape  Architect  for  Farm  Security 

Administration,  San  Francisco,  California. 
1942-67     Partner,     Eckbo  &  Williams 

Eckbo,  Royston  &  Williams 
Eckbo,  Dean  &  Williams 
Eckbo,  Dean,  Austin  &  Williams 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
1968-73     Principal  and  Shareholder,  Eckbo,  Dean, 

Austin  &  Williams,  Inc.  San  Francisco, 

Los  Angeles,  Honolulu  and  Minneapolis. 
1970-72     President,  Eckbo,  Dean,  Austin  &  Williams, 

Inc. 
1973-         Private  consultant,  San  Francisco/Berkeley. 

1948-56     Visiting  Lecturer  and  Associate  Professor, 
School  of  Architecture,  University  of 
Southern  California,  Los  Angeles. 

1965-         Professor,  Department  of  Landscape 
Architecture,  College  of  Environmental 
Design,  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

1965-69     Chairman,  Department  of  Landscape 
Architecture,  College  of  Environmental 
Design,  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

1969  Visiting  Lecturer,  Department  of  Urban 
Landscape  Design,  University  of  Osaka 
Prefecture,  Sakai,  Japan. 

1974          Visiting  Lecturer  Schools  of  Architecture 
Universities  of  New  Sourth  Wales  and 
Queensland,  Australia. 
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Autobiography  of  a  Designer  Introduction 

by  Garrett  Eckbo 

'^fM--  t  L-CO 


In  the  1920's  I  was  a  poor  boy,  on  relief  with  my  mother.  Now  (1972)  I 
am  a  well-known  professional  designer,  president  of  a  corporation 
which  employes  fifty  people,  a  professor,  an  author,  and  in  the  upper 
income  brackets.  But  that  is  only  incidental  to  my  story. 

My  primary  concern  is  to  bring  to  you  the  story  of  one  individual 
development  of  design  capability.  I  believe  such  development  is 
latent,  in  varying  degrees,  in  all  people.  Rather  than  being  an  isolated 
and  special  talent  which  is  peripheral  to  the  main  business  of  life,  I 
believe  design  capability  to  be  the  essential  expression  of  successful 
life.  This  means  that  my  definition  of  design  may  be  broader  than 
yours.  Let  me  now  explain  this. 

Design  is  both  process  and  product.  It  is  the  process  of  decision- 
making  about  forms,  arrangements,  means  and  ends  which  becomes 
necessary  whenever  change  occurs  in  our  environment.  Environment 
is  everything,  social  as  well  as  physical,  that  surrounds  us  and  effects 
us  throughout  our  lives.  Change  occurs  constantly,  in  increments  of 
varying  scale,  and  at  varying  rates  of  speed.  One  typical  characteristic 
of  the  20th  Century  has  been  the  continuous  acceleration  of  change  in 
our  lives. 

Design  is  therefore  as  constant  a  process  as  change  itself.  You  are 
designing  when  you  select  your  clothes  and  arrange  your  hair  each 
morning,  when  you  select  food  for  a  meal,  when  you  furnish  a  room 
or  a  house,  or  buy  a  car.  The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
designing  when  he  proposes  a  new  welfare  or  housing  program,  re 
labels  social  groups,  re-organizes  federal  departments,  expands, 
reduces,  begins  or  ends  wars.  Businessmen  are  designing  when  they 
organize  and  develop  programs  for  production,  distributipn  and 
communication.  Builders,  farmers,  foresters,  miners,  are  constant 
designers.  Many  thousands  of  people  at  all  levels  throughout  our 
corporate  and  governmental  bureaucratic  hierarchies,  and  our 
shrinking  ranks  of  independent  entrepreneurs,  are  designing  every 
day  as  they  make  decisions  governing  the  form  of  changes  in  their 
environments  and  ours. 

Professional  design,  of  course,  is  the  specialized  and  formalized 
development  of  this  process.  It  demands  technical  and  aesthetic 
competence,  in  varying  proportions,  in  special  segments  of  the 
universal  design  process.  City  and  regional  planners,  engineers  of  all 
sorts,  architects,  landscape  architects,  industrial  designers,  handicraft 
designers,  painters,  sculptors,  musicians,  composers,  writers  —  all  of 
these  are  expert  at  dealing  with  certain  aspects  of  environmental 
change.  But  they  cannot  function  autonomously.  Their  work  is  a  part 
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of  the  daily  ongoing  ubiquitous  process  of  designing  our  environment 
as  it  changes  constantly.  You  the  people  are  the  universal  client  for 
them,  the  universal  user,  consumer,  and  critic,  and  the  bearers  in  your 
minds,  hearts,  and  bodies  of  the  universal  design  process. 

Design  as  product,  is  of  course,  the  collection  of  tangible  results  of 
the  process  which  surrounds  us  daily.  By  them  we  judge  its  success  or 
failure.  They  include  cities  and  countrysides,  buildings  and  gardens, 
furniture  and  appliances,  objects  d'art,  vehicles,  social  institutions, 
political  and  economic  organizations,  cultural  concepts.  The  ultimate 
product  of  the  universal  design  process  is  we,  the  people,  in  all  our 
conformity  and  diversity,  our  successes  and  failures.  Design  governs 
the  form  of  change  in  the  environment,  and  we  are  ultimately  the 
primary  factors  in  each  others  environments.  The  environment  and 
we  change  constantly  and  reciprocally. 

I  see  the  designer  as  observer,  critic,  and  creator.  With  variations 
in  quantity  and  quality  of  output,  this  is  no  more  than  each  human 
being  should  be.  The  observer  is  open  to.  and  interested  in,  the  world 
around;  constantly  absorbs  impressions  and  assimilates  them.  The 
critic  measures  these  impressions  against  internal  standards  and 
principles  that  are  derived  from  heredity,  education,  communication, 
and  experience.  Critical  analysis  thereby  sorts  out  impressions  as  to 
their  relevance  to  the  quality  of  life.  The  creator  then  makes  proposals 
or  designs  changes,  based  on  observation  and  critical  analysis,, 
intended  to  improve  the  quality  of  life.  It  is  this  cycle  of  observation, 
criticism,  and  creation  that  has  moved  us  from  caves  to  high-rise 
apartments  in  twenty  thousand  years.  While  some  may  feel  that  we 
should  now  return  to  the  caves,  they  would  probably  prefer  them  air- 
conditioned  and  with  modern  conveniences. 

The  life  of  one  individual  as  an  example  of  the  development  of 
design  process  and  production  embodies  those  complex  relations 
between  individual  and  society,  or  organism  and  environment,  which 
engross  much  of  our  attention  today.  I  do  not  see  the  professional 
designer  as  a  superior  prima  donna  magnificiently  bringing  the 
benefits  of  his/her  vast  talents  to  a  bemused  and  applauding 
population.  Nor  do  I  see  him/her  as  a  technician  whose  job  is  to  draw 
up  and  build  or  organi/e  the  directives  of  the  community  or  national 
power  structure.  Rather  I  see  the  designer,  most  ideally,  as  an 
anonymous  and  autonomous  conductor  of  relations  between  general 
culture  and  specific  problems.  As  conductor  the  designer  takes  in  the 
general  culture  by  observation  and  experience,  assimilates  it,  and 
produces  specific  problem  solutions  which  express  their  own 
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Mineral  king  unit.  Sketch  by  Garrett  Eckbo 


conditions  and  the  general  culture,  plus  that  spark,  flash,  or  quake  of 
intuitive  imagination  which  gives  it  unprecedented  character,  quality, 
and  relevance.  The  latter  is  the  input  which  has  maintained  the  steady 
growth  of  culture  for  20  thousand  years  or  more.  It  is  also  the  factor 
that  tends  to  convert  technicians  into  prima  donnas  as  their  intuitive 
successes  win  the  applause  of  a  commercialized  and  culturally-starved 
society.  I  do  believe  that  the  ideal  desinger  in  the  good  society  would 
be  modest,  dedicated,  both  serious  and  fun-loving.  He  or  she  would 
not  have  to  defend  themselves  against  exploitation  by  becoming 
exploiters  themselves.  Nor  would  they  have  to  demand  attention  from 
society  by  stunts  and  showmanship,  for  a  richly-cultured  society 
would  nurture  designers  as  its  prime  products. 

Because  I  see  the  designer  as  observer,  critic,  and  creator,  this  story 
will  embody  my  comments  on  the  world  I  have  lived  in,  my  critical 
analysis  of  it,  my  hopefully  creative  proposals  for  improving  it.  While 
these  may  not  be  as  detailed  or  as  well-founded  as  those  from  others 
who  have  been  closer  to  the  centers  of  power  and  decision-making,  or 
of  research  and  development,  they  are  integral  to  my  life  as  a 
producing  designer.  I  am  60  years  old  (November  1970)  and  have 
been  at  work  in  professional  design  for  38  years.  From  1910  to  1929  I 
merely  lived,  looking  neither  forward  nor  backward.  After  1929,  for 
reasons  which  I  will  describe  later,  I  became  forward-looking. 
Thereafter  the  future  always  looked  more  interesting  than  past  or 
present.  It  still  does.  But  it  is  beginning  to  foreshorten.  While  statistics 
give  me  a  life  expectancy  of  another  fifteen  years  more  or  less,  I  begin 
to  feel  that  I  am  living  on  borrowed  time.  1  don't  yet  feel  old,  but  I 
face  that  prospect.  In  spite  of  my  work  and  writing  I  feel  that  much  of 
the  message  i  have  for  the  world  has  not  yet  been  received.  No  doubt 
this  is  largely  a  result  of  faulty  transmission.  I  am  fascinated  by  my 
life,  but  I  cannot  expect  you  to  take  it  more  seriously  than  any 
number  of  analagous  lives.  However  I  do  think  that  viewing  my  life  as 
an  individual  example  of  problems  and  potentialities  which  are  also 
inherent  in  yours  will  make  it  more  interesting.  I  think  I  am  saying 
that  I  want  to  share  with  you  our  common  problems  and 
potentialities.  My  generation  has  lived  through  two  world  wars,  many 
smaller  ones,  the  explosion  of  communism,  the  introduction  and 
staggering  proliferation  of  automobile,  airplane,  radio,  television, 
computers,  atomic  power,  and  space  travel.  We  have  moved  from 
fortress  America  to  world  village  and  spaceship  earth.  We  have  lived 
through  what  Boulding  and  Toffler  call  the  greatest  period  of  change 
in  the  history  of  man.  We  have  lived  through  the  booming  20's  and 
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Mineral  king  unit,  Sketch  by  Garrett  Eckbo. 


50's,  the  depressed  30's,  the  war  40's  and  the  troubled  60's.  It  is  a 
platitude  to  say  that  this  is  the  greatest  period  of  change  in  world 
history.  Its  impact  upon  the  ongoing  nature  of  the  design  process  is 
enormous.  Yet  the  designer  remains,  as  ever,  somewhat  detached, 
somewhat  skeptical,  inner-directed,  non-conformist,  with  vision 
focused  on  cultural  and  human  potentialities  which  may  not  be  so 
clearly  visible  to  those  whom  we  call,  through  no  fault  of  theirs,  non- 
designers. 

I  have  done  many  things  that  were  unforseeable  when  I  first  began 
professional  training.  The  scale,  scope,  complexity,  and  intensity  of 
my  field  have  expanded  enormously  beyond  the  visions  available  to 
me  then.  Yet  there  are  many  possibilities,  many  concepts  and 
potentialities,  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  realize.  This  is  the 
continuous  relationship  between  theory  and  practice,  in  which  the 
designer  constantly  pits  imaginative  fantasies  and  assessments  against 
the  difficult  reality  of  hard  world.  The  constant  interaction  and 
variable  spread  between  fantasy  and  reality  measures  the  world  and 
life  of  the  designer,  determines  successes  and  failures.  (This  article  was 

written  in  1972) 
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My  Philosophy 

by  Garrett  Eckbo 


Fifty  years  of  experience,  of  production,  observation,  and  frustration; 

of  trying  to  focus  on  situations  as  they  really  are,  rather  than  as  they          fijffl^g&ftffii  JiWfBjcofllffl^}*  L^S^S -1  b     ")t  ')  fc'W  i  7 

may   appear  to   be;   of  seeking   harmony   between  visual/ spatial 

experience  and  verbal  interpretation,  between  conceptual  reactions 

and  available  technology,  have  taught  me  to  be  open-minded  yet 

strong-minded,  dedicated  to  free  and  flexible  conceptualizing  yet 

resistant  to  easy  judgements. 

Design  is  the  process  which  generates  complete  and  convincing 
forms  and  relations  in  response  to  human  demands  on  existing  sites. 
These  may  be  natural  and/ or  modified  by  human  processes  partially 
or  wholly.  Natural  ecology  is  a  design  process  which  has  proceeded 
without  apparent  direction  or  consciousness  for  many  millions  of 
years.  It  produced  65  million  years  of  successful  dinosaur  ecology, 
which  was  then  destroyed  by  forces  unknown.  Subsequent 
developments  over  a  much  shorter  period  of  time  brought  us  the 
geological/ climatological  world  as  we  know  it,  complete  with  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  warm-blooded  mammals  and  flowering 
plants,  and  the  works  and  culture  of  human  society.  With  the  latter 
came  conscious  direction  and  decision-making  about  the  shapes  and 
arrangement  of  things  to  come.  Conscious  design  was  born  and  the 
world  began  to  change. 

Design  is  the  universal  human  process  which  produces  the  precise 
form  of  every  human  change  in  the  world.  It  began  with  stone  axes, 
grass  shacks,  and  fire-cleared  pastures  for  livestock.  It  is  called  design 
because  need,  function,  and  technology  do  not  alone  determine  form. 
People  must  decide,  consciously  or  unconsciously.  At  first  decisions 
are  based  on  fuction  and  technology.  But  soon  potential  variations  in 
form  become  apparent,  and  desirable  in  themselves.  Decisions  among 
those  possibilities  were  the  beginnings  of  conscious  design  and  art. 
From  that  simple  beginning  came  all  of  the  multiple  richness  of  world 
design,  art,  and  culture. 

Design,   and   art   as   its   most  excellent  expression,   became 

established  as  the  human  means  for  qualitative  control  of  culture  and          1 1  •>  f-     LfrL 
environment.  Thereafter  there  were  two  forces  generated:  variation  in 
form  and  concept  based   on  the  potentialities  of  site,  material, 
imagination,  and  technology;  and  the  tendency  to  standardize  and 
traditionalize,  to  establish  precedents  and  preconceptions,  so  that 
design  products  could  become  reliable  and  predictable.  Over  ten 
thousand  years  of  conscious  cultural  history  this  interaction  has 
brought  us  a  series  of  design  periods:  Primitive,  Folk,  Classical,          "^- 
Renaissance,  Moslem,  Oriental,  Romantic,  Eclectic,  Modern.  The 
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last  is  a  result  of  the  most  major  technological /cultural  revolution  in 
human  history,  the  Scientific/  Industrial  Revolution.  Modern  art  and 
design  had  the  potential  for  bringing  together  the  inspired  richness  of 
world  tradition  in  design/ art  processes  which  build  on  that  richness  in 
continuously  unfolding  processes.  In  these  there  will  be  no  need  for 
style,  fashion,  and  other  shallow  rationalizing  processes  geared  to  the 
needs  of  commerce. 

Over  the  last  ten  thousand  years  history  has  produced  and 
astonishing  legacy  of  design  and  art.  It  is  a  source  of  vast  inspiration 
and  of  vast  frustration.  The  early  Greeks  were  free  to  choose  the 
forms  for  houses  of  worship  and  governance.  Today  most  bank 
presidents  would  probably  like  still  to  do  business  in  a  Parthenon,  if  it 
could  be  rationalized.  But  art  and  technology  have  grown  beyond 
them.  A  Beaux  Arts  system  can  do  no  more  than  rationalize  history 
and  systematize  historic  inspiration.  It  cannot  provide  for  the 
freedom  which  every  generation  of  designers  needs  to  face  the  world 
and  its  problems  as  they  see  them. 

The  uses  of  history  do  not  include  the  collection  of  vast  half-baked 
warehouses  of  miscellaneous  forms,  details,  and  arrangements.  The 
great  works  of  world  environmental  design  and  art  are  not  for 
pilfering,  they  are  for  experiencing  as  moments  of  high  inspiration. 
They  are  not  for  reproduction,  in  detail  or  in  general.  We  no  longer 
have  that  particular  kind  of  inspiration.  We  have  our  own  base  in  50 
years  of  Modern  art  and  design.  But  that  must  not  be  frozen  in  role 
books  either. 

The  guidelines  for  environmental  design  today  begin  simplistically, 
as  they  did  for  me  forty  years  ago  in  LANDSCAPE  FOR  LIVING. 
They  emerge  from  close  examination  of  the  local  expressions  of 
People,  Space,  Materials,  and  Specific  Conditions.  Each  of  these 
makes  its  own  contributions  to  the  design  solution  in  its  own  way. 
Since  the  sixties  this  has  become  a  relationship  between  Nature 
(Ecology),  Society  (Culture),  and  Art  (Design).  The  function  of 
design  is  to  work  out  the  relationships,  and  resolve  the  contradictions, 
between  ecology  and  culture.  Society,  in  its  economic/ technical 
manifestations,  is  destroying  nature  (and  with  it  people)  so  rapidly 
that  culture  may  not  survive  more  than  two  or  three  more  centuries. 
Cultural  intelligence  is  needed  to  stop  the  mutual  destruction  of 
society  and  nature.  But  only  design  can  rebuild  a  world  that  will  be 
healthy  for  both  people  and  nature.  This  conviction  appears  to  have 
reached  all  the  middle  levels  of  society  —  but  not  the  upper. 

Of  course  when  you  filter  the  elements  of  any  specific  design 
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Rob  town  unit,  Sketch  by  Garrett  Eckbo. 


problem  through  these  various  guideposts  you  are  apt  to  get 
interpretations  which  suit  the  specific  people  who  are  interpreting. 
Modernists,  Classicists,  Romanticists,  Orientalists,  Eclectics  will  each 
make  proposals  that  will  suit  their  bias.  Basically  the  only  real 
decision  is  whether  we  are  going  to  design  based  on  local  inspiration 
inspired  by  world  background,  or  whether  we  are  going  to  impose 
world  backgound  on  the  local  situation.  Design  is  not,  or  should  not 
be,  a  preconceived  system  imposed  on  a  local  situation.  It  should  be  a 
local  inspiration  (with  any  amount  of  external  content)  developed 
from  the  local  situation. 

Good  designers  are  both  original  and  traditional.  They  bring 
modern  up-to-date  minds  and  talents  to  the  analysis  of  specific 
situations.  They  have  a  backlog  of  inspiration  from  around  the  world 
back  through  history.  They  respect  people's  desire  for  the  continuity 
of  traditional  roots,  and  for  a  vision  of  high  future  potential.  They 
inspect  each  new  situation  thoroughly,  to  make  sure  that  it  is  well 
understood.  They  analyze  it  intensively,  to  bring  out  all  hidden 
meanings.  And  then  they  synthesize  information  and  analysis  with 
their  own  inspirations  to  generate  specific  concepts  of  form  and 
arrangement. 
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What  Next:  Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here 

by  Garrett  Eckbo 

t*  -^ [p]*'?®*1  ? 


This  report  has  said: 

That  in  this  world  design  is  a  constant  process  in  ongoing  relations 
between  process  and  product,  environment  and  change,  decision- 
making  and  the  status  quo. 

Design  is  a  universal  process  around  the  world  and  throughout 
history.  It  has  been  professionalized  for  special  problems  and  clients. 

The  designer  is  observer,  critic,  and  creator  in  society,  not  over  it. 

We  need  philosophy  which  is  open  yet  strong,  dedicated  to  free 
conceptualizing  yet  resistant  to  easy  judgements. 

Design  is  a  universal  process  for  all  changes  generated  by  people. 
Variation  is  based  on  potentialities  versus  standardization  and 
traditionalization. 

The  astonishing  legacy  of  history  may  culminate  in  the  mutual 
destruction  of  society  and  nature.  The  Beaux  Arts  begins  with  the 
uses  of  tradition  and  ends  in  the  frustration  of  freedom. 

Guidelines  today  may  be  as  simplistic  as  space,  materials,  people, 
and  specific  conditions. 

Good  design  is  both  original  and  traditional. 

American  Gardens  —  Their  five  basic  materials  are  earth,  rock, 
water,  plants,  and  construction.  There  are  varying  climates  of  opinion 
about  their  use  and  form. 

The  five  basic  periods  of  world  garden  design  have  been  Formal/ 
axial,  Oriental,  Informal,  Eclectic,  and  Modern. 

American  gardens  derive  largely  from  English/ German  tradition 
and  the  Latin  patio  in  the  southwest. 

Modern  design  has  explored  many  potentialities  beyond  those 
traditions. 

The  20th  century  has  been  divided  in  Beaux  Arts/ modern/ post 
modern  periods. 

Healthy  design  processes  bypass  precedent,  preconception,  and 
prejudice. 

Do  people  want  to  debate  such  questions? 

Avant  garde  vs.  status  quo  — 

The  word  "landscape"  implies  18th- 19th  century  values,  while 
"avant  garde"  covers  pure  human  creativity. 

History  describes  the  progression  from  natural  jungles  in  the 
ancient  world  to  urban  jungles  in  the  modern  world. 

There  is  a  need  for  marriage  between  design  and  environmental 
defense  and  reconstruction,  and  between  avant  garde  cultural  process 
and  natural  ecological  process.  They  should  be  brought  together. 

Distinctions  between  natural  and  unnatural  are  outgrown.  Lasting 
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meanings  are  in  the  continuity  of  process  and  product.  Transient  A  •<?  (i  •!  W  <t  -7 

meanings  may  occur  at  any  time.  Landscape  is  a  total  product  of  fnffitf*fl& 

Nature  and  Society.  __  .    r-~-.~ 
The  problem  now  is  the  world-wide  collision  between  cultural 


value  and  free  market  use.  This  embodies  such  relations  as  subversion 

vs  coercion,  destabilization  vs  stabilization,  growth  vs  inertia,  nature          £, . 

vs  convention. 

Lasting  meanings,  not  necessarily  the  best,  are  given  to  landscape. 
Hubris,  man  over  nature,  embodies  coercion  or  direct  assault  rather 

than  cooperation.  But  we  face  the  unavoidable  necessity  of  adapting  §  £S  £  ^N  ll  £S  t  WK&JA'AI*  ^  !ir')"t"l 

to  ecological  process. 

It  is  the  Brave  New  World  of  Huxley  vs  DUNE,  the  sandy  desert 
world  and  giant  worms  of  Frank  Herbert;  ecology  and  avant  garde  or 
fashion  and  avant  garde;  market  values  vs  quality;  conscious  design  vs 

Beaux  Arts  repetition.  *Ji$:0)|nJJB(i,    XftftWdSfiB •  fc  flfl! $$'/"' •fhi^T'W'f'JJHtt:  ii  <7)|il]l~,    |ft 

History  is  a  record  of  interaction  between  status  quo  and  avant 


garde.  This  involves  the  resolution  of  conflicts  between  subversion 


and  coercion,  between  society  and  nature,  hubris  and  ecological 
process. 

There  is  no  necessary  incompatibility  between  avant  garde  and 
ecology.  Nature  only  dislikes  cultures  which  destroy  Her.  We  must 
triumph  over  destructive  processes. 

Work   is   process   and   product,   interaction  with   the   world;  L, 

observation,  analysis,  synthesis.  It  is  based  on  three  factors: 

land  —  ecology 

client  —  society 

design  —  process  to  resolve  contradictions  /\—*-<—.\fff)  rftJ4f£tfr$  t  P.AM&j   (;±  2 ) 

In  19371  wrote  of  these  things:  oi'),    in  o  V-  L  ffijitj  (>±4  ),    £>£  v>(i7  r  ••;  •>  3  s  t  H*iiil;  (i± 

OiitHttnr  livinu 

5 )  nwm,   ifJ^iifitt b  K<nmi&  (ii  6 
Delight,  gayety,  fantasy,  illusion 

Three  dimensionality 

Areas  rather  than  axes 

Dynamism 

Materials  expressing  their  own  qualities 

No  rules  for  design 

Let  the  ages  be  slaves  to  us,  not  we  to  them 

li, 

Farm   Security   Administration   work   clarified   relations   between          ,«tz 
Utopia  and  reality. 


Gardens  done  between  1935  and  1965  were  not  for  production  or  •f'f  4  >Wf±^(i7°n-feX 

show,  they  were  for  living. 
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Cole  Garden,  Sketch  by  Garrett  Eckbo. 


Regional  conditions,  quality,  and  character  are  fundamental  in 
landscape  design. 

Gardens  are  the  grass  roots  of  landscape  design.  In  all  other  design  .    .     y  -  *  if  £•  tath  -f  z,  y  n  -t  x 

problems  the  client/ owner/ manager  represents  the  user.  Community 
participation  is  needed.  1937  Tpfcwiwr* 

What  will  be  needed  in  the  near  future  is  already  implied  or  •  7  £  h  K  7  !J 

demanded   in  the  expanding  and   accelerating  environmental/  •  <t  5  ~  tf    IfJtfe 

ecological/ Green  Revolution  movements  of  this  century.  This  is 
basically  that  people,  all  human  societies,  must  recognize  and  return 
to  their  organic  roots  biological  nature.  They  must  overcome  and 
reject  the  hubris  which  says  that  we  are  superior  to  and  not  a  part  of 
nature,  and  are  therefore  free  to  exploit  and  change  as  we  will.  This 
attitude  has  been  destroying  the  world  for  at  least  five  thousand  years. 
Reversing  that  attitude  will  require  enormous  intellectual/ emotional 
energy  and  courage.  But  it  is  already  under  way,  and  it  will  succeed. 

Attitudinal  change  will  lead  inevitably  to  change  in  environmental 
form,  quality,  and  design.  In  the  west  the  various  revolts  of  the  sixties 
have  given  us  three  distinct  forms  of  design:  traditional  (including 
modern),  social/ community,  and  ecological.  None  of  these  have 
interacted  significantly,  and  the  old  Beaux  Arts  formal /informal  1935-1965 

concepts  continue  to  appear,  patiently  and  persistently.  Hopefully  in 
the  21st  century  this  trichotomy  will  be  worked  out. 

In  Japan,  third  leg  of  the  Trilateral  Community,  the  design 
situation  is  vigorous  and  exciting  but  unclear  as  to  direction.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  either  understand  it  or  prescribe  what  it  should  do.  Japan, 
to  me,  is  the  richest  culture  in  the  world,  measured  by  its  production 
and  distribution  over  centuries  of  history.  Pre-Meiji  culture, 
particularly  in  architecture  and  landscape,  was  conventionalized  and 
sophisticated,  elegant  in  its  highly  refined  concepts  of  space  and  ._. 
materials,  and  in  its  multiple  depths  of  meaning.  The  Meiji  period 

brought  in   Beaux   Arts  concepts  of  architecture  and   landscape,          cltTV»«.    w fife 0944$ raW»i    A*, 
particularly   in   public   parks.    In   this  century   Western   modern          W^Lty!*,- i  £  §£$(7) 4' 60— fitt^T-Al)  C.  b  £.iiU>j|i!C.  L, 
architects  turned  to  traditional  Japanese  architectural  forms  for 
inspiration,  and  to  traditional  Japanese  landscape  forms  as  the  only 
ones  appropriate  to  their  concepts.  There  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  kind 
of  cultural  inversion.  In  the  West  Beaux  Arts  Forms  have  been 
rejected   by   leading   modern  designers,   although   lately  they   are 
creeping  back  in  as  Post-modern.  These  same  modern  designers, 
along  with  most  others,  have  great  respect  for  traditional  Japanese 
forms.    Leading  Japanese  designers   seem   to   reject  their  own  <•"    * 

traditional  forms  in  favor  of  reworking  combinations  of  traditional 
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and  modern  forms  from  the  west. 

Perhaps  21st  century  design  vocabularies,  in  working  out  inclusive 
traditional/  modern/ social/ ecological  relations  will  resolve  this 
apparent  confusion  as  well.  Certainly  Japanese  design  will  continue  to 
play  a  leading  role,  as  it  has  in  the  past. 
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Home/  Life  Style/  Work  Style 

by  Garrett  Eckbo 


These  condition  the  designer's  product  over  time.  Training  and  the 
experience  of  living  and  working  are  the  processes  which  condition 
the  attitude  and  work  product  of  the  designer.  Home  life  and  work 
life  combine  to  create  a  distinctive  life  style.  I  established  our  first 
office  in  San  Francisco  in  our  house  on  Russian  Hill.  We  were  there 
for  a  year  or  more  before  moving  down  to  an  office  on  Columbus 
Avenue,  which  we  shared  with  Architects  John  Funk  and  Joseph 
Allen  Stein.  Later,  in  Los  Angeles,  I  built  a  studio  with  our  house  in 
Laurel  Canyon  and  we  maintained  our  office  there  for  seven  years, 
until  we  outgrew  it.  A  landscape  architect's  own  garden  is  apt  not  to 
be  a  showplace  as  much  as  a  center  for  experiment,  change,  trial,  and 
whimsy.  But  it  is  intimately  related  to  the  work  which  the  office 
produces.  Both  develop  together  over  time. 

I  was  married,  to  Arline  Williams,  in  1937.  We  have  two  daughters 
and  six  grandchildren.  Our  oldest  granddaughter  graduated  from 
Reed  College  in  Portland,  Oregon  this  year,  1989. 

After  a  series  of  rented  apartments  and  houses  in  Cambridge,  San 
Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles  we  built  a  house  on  a  half-acre  lot  at 
1,600  feet  elevation  in  Laurel  Canyon  in  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains 
in  1950.  It  was  built  on  a  filled  shelf  in  a  valley  of  65  similarly  graded 
lots.  About  half  of  the  lots  were  taken  by  people  whom  we  knew  in  a 
housing  co-operative  called  Community  Homes.  Their  projects,  in  the 
San  Fernando  Valley,  had  been  blocked  by  their  refusal  to  accept  a 
discriminatory  Regulation  X  which  the  Federal  Housing  Administra 
tion  was  applying  to  the  Valley.  1  participated  in  the  planning, 
planting,  and  subsequent  control  of  development  in  the  new  valley. 
The  architect  for  our  house  was  Josef  van  der  Kar. 

We  lived  in  this  Laurel  Canyon  house  for  fifteen  years.  I  was 
developing  the  garden  myself,  slowly.  One  day  I  received  a  call  from 
the  local  office  of  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America.  They  asked  if 
I  would  be  interested  in  designing  an  example  of  the  possible  use  or 
uses  of  aluminum  in  the  garden.  I  said  yes,  and  I  had  just  the  place  to 
try  it  out.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Alcoa  Garden,  a  system  of 
four  screens,  two  shelters,  and  a  fountain  which  enriched  our  garden. 
They  were  finished  in  gold  and  brown  anodized  colors,  the  fountain  in 
olive  green.  I  felt  that  they  brought  a  new  note  of  elegance  and 
refinement  into  the  garden.  But  in  spite  of  considerable  publicity  1 
have  not  been  aware  of  a  flood  of  stylish  aluminum  garden  structures 
sweeping  America. 

In  1965,  when  I  accepted  the  department  chair  at  the  University  at 
Berkeley,  we  rented  a  house  near  the  campus,  rented  our  house  in 
Laurel  Canyon,  and  moved.  Three  years  later  we  bought  the  house  in 
which  we  are  now  living,  and  in  which  I  am  now  typing  this  paper.  In 
is  in  the  hills  at  600  foot  elevation,  a  lot  50  by  200  feet  which  slopes 
toward  a  marvelous  view  of  San  Francisco  and  the  Golden  Gate.  The 
house  was  20  to  30  years  old  -  we  have  been  through  five 
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remodelings. 

Work  for  a  designer  is  both  process  and  product.  It  is  continuous 
and  involuntary  throughout  our  waking  hours,  and  no  doubt  in  our 
dreams  if  we  could  remember  them.  It  is  our  way  of  interacting  with 
the  world.  Wherever  we  go  and  whatever  we  do  we  are  observing  the 
spaces  around  us,  reacting  to  them,  and  considering  what  might  be 
done  to  improve  them.  To  improve  them,  not  for  us  as  monuments, 
but  for  everyone  who  may  experience  them,  live  in  them,  pass  through 
them,  ovserve  them  from  without.  We  ovserve,  analyse,  and 
synthesize  constantly,  persistently,  and  compulsively.  Design  is  our 
way  of  life. 

In  this  situation  there  are  three  sets  of  factors.  Primary  is  the  site, 
land,  nature,  ecology.  This  may  be  in  the  city,  in  the  country,  or  in  the 
wilderness.  In  the  city  there  are  always  traces  of  nature,  and  there  are 
few  wilderness  areas  which  have  not  been  affected  by  people  in  some 
way.  Ecology,  as  process,  is  inclusive  of  all  existing  processes. 

Second  is  the  new  force  for  each  site:  the  client,  the  user  or  users, 
people,  family,  community,  society,  culture.  This  force  is  expressed  as 
an  urge  to  change  the  existing  site  or  land  area,  to  improve  it  from  the 
client  point  of  view,  to  develop  it  or  to  conserve  it.  This  is  often  an 
irrational  and  unpredictable  force,  coming  from  economic,  political, 
or  cultural  attitudes  which  have  no  connection  with  natural  ecology. 

Third  is  the  process  which  must  develop  in  some  way  to  resolve  the 
contradictions  between  the  first  two.  In  doing  this  it  must  determine 
the  final  form  which  will  result  from  the  proposed  changes.  This  is  the 
design  process,  usually  performed  for  practical,  technical,  or 
economic  goals.  The  problem  of  form  is  usually  resolved  by  following 
precedent,  or  by  practical  improvisation.  Professionals,  and 
enlightened  or  inspired  amateurs,  see  form  as  the  serious  product  of 
every  design  process,  the  product  which  will  determine  the  level  and 
quality  of  experience  which  will  be  felt  by  all  who  come  in  contact 
with  it.  This  process  should  consider  all  aspects  of  every  design 
problem,  both  intrinsic  and  extrinsic. 

We  cannot  teach  design  as  a  foolproof  system.  We  can  only 
describe  a  problem,  suggest  ways  to  seek  a  solution  and  to  judge 
among  them,  and  encourage  students  to  find  their  own  solutions.  We 
can  assist  in  finding  sources  and  comparing  alternatives.  But  we 
cannot  tell  them  what  to  do  or  how  to  do  it,  those  favored  goals  of 
practical  education.  Good  designers  create  their  own  practicalities. 
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The  study  is  the  most  recent  stage  in  a 
succession  of  studies  and  actions  arising  from 
public  concern  for  the  beauty  of  the  Falls, 
through  the  last  100  years. 

This  study  deals  with  the  American  Falls  at 
Niagara  as  a  scenic  spectacle  of  international 
significance  and  with  the  continuing  process  of 
change  in  the  form  and  appearance  of  the 
Falls.  It  also  deals  with  the  opportunities  for 
the  public  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  scene 
with  convenience  and  safety.  The  State  of  New 
York  and  the  Province  of  Ontario  have 
instituted  agencies  for  the  acquisition  and 
development  of  parks,  to  provide  suitable 
landscape  settings  for  the  Falls.  The  Interna 
tional  Joint  Commission  has  long  been 
associated  with  public  measures  to  conserve 
the  aesthetic  qualities  of  the  Falls.  In  1967,  the 
International  Joint  Commission  was  requested 
by  the  Governments  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  to  investigate  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  measures  to  preserve  and 
enhance  the  beauty  of  the  American  Falls. 

As  a  result  of  some  very  large  rock  falls  (a 
waterfall  is  an  erosion  project)  I  was  asked  to 
serve  on  an  International  Board  to  consider 
what  improvements  might  be  feasible  and 
desirable  to  preserve  and  enhance  the  Ameri 


can  Falls.  I  accepted,  thinking  that  it  should 
not  take  too  long.  Three  years  later  we  finally 
produced  a  bookshelf  of  reports  and  recom 
mendations. 

The  study  was  initiated  because  the  Ameri 
can  Falls  appeared  to  be  at  a  significant  stage 
of  change,  with  major  rockfalls  having  taken 
place  in  recent  years  and  further  massive 
rockfalls  expected  to  occur.  The  study  exam 
ined  the  nature  of  this  geological  process  in 
order  to  foresee  what  further  changes  are  likely 
to  occur  and  to  consider  whether  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  take  any  steps  that  might 
preserve  and  enhance  the  beauty  of  the 
American  Falls.  The  study  was  then  expanded 
in  1970  to  consider  also  the  hazards  to 
property  and  the  safety  of  the  public  who  view 
the  scene. 

Finally,  the  study  attempted  to  view  the 
American  Falls  in  a  broader  context  by 
considering  the  other  factors  which  influence 
the  public's  enjoyment  of  the  scene  and  the 
extent  to  which  aesthetic  values  are  affected  by 
the  environmental  conditions,  the  amenities  of 
highway  access  into  the  region,  the  problems 
of  local  traffic  and  services,  and  the  whole 
visual  setting  of  the  Falls.  The  issues  which 
finally  emerged  from  the  study  were:  Should 
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man  intervene  in  the  natural  processes  of  so 
vast  a  phenomenon,  for  either  aesthetic  or 
safety  reasons?  How  important  is  the  relation 
ship  between  this  natural  spectacle  and  the 
manmade  environment  --  the  immediate 
surroundings  and  the  larger  regional  environ 
ment? 

These  issues  were  implicit  at  every  stage  of 
the  study  and  are  discussed  at  length  in  the 
report. 

In  fulfilling  their  responsibility  to  determine 
what  measures  would  preserved  and  enhance 
the  scenic  beauty  of  the  American  Falls,  the 
Board  concludes  that  the  guiding  policy  should 
be  to  accept  the  process  of  change  as  a 
dynamic  part  of  the  natural  condition  of  the 
Falls,  and  that  the  process  of  erosion  and 
recession  should  not  be  interrupted. 
1.  What  measures  are  feasible  and  desirable 
(a)  for  removal  of  the  talus  collected  at  the 
base  of  the  American  Falls,  and  (b)  for 
retarding  or  preventing  further  erosion? 
a.  The  Board  finds  that  it  is  feasible  to  remove 
as  much  talus  as  would  be  desirable.  The  time 
and  cost  required  for  removal  of  talus  depend 
on  the  amount  of  talus  removed,  and  range 
from  one  to  two  seasons  and  from  one  to 
fifteen  million  dollars. 


b.  The  Board  finds  that  it  is  feasible  to  prevent 
major  rockfalls,  and  so  arrest  the  recession  of 
the  crest  at  the  American  Falls.  This  could  be 
accomplished  by  mass  stabilization  of  the  crest 
and  its  adjacent  flanks.  This  could  be  carried 
out  in  a  2-year  construction  period  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  approximately  $26,000,000. 

2.  What  other  measures  may  be  desirable  or 
necessary  to  preserve  or  enhance  the  beauty  of 
the  American  Falls? 

The  Board  finds  that  the  appearance  of  the 
American  Falls  should  be  studied  as  a  part  of 
the  larger  scene  which  includes  the  flanks  of 
the  Falls,  the  adjacent  parks,  and  the  back 
drop  of  city  buildings  and  commercial  enter 
prises. 

3.  What  would  be  the  allocation  of  work  and 
cost  of  construction? 

The  Board  concludes  that  this  question  should 
be  deferred,  since  no  major  measures  for 
enhancing  the  beauty  of  the  Falls  are  consi 
dered  as  needed  at  the  present  time. 

4.  Are  the  immediate  areas  of  the  American 
Falls  and  of  the   Goat   Island  flank   of  the 
Horseshoe  Falls  endangered  by  the  possibility 
of  erosion  and  other  geological  conditions? 
The  Board  finds  that  hazards  do  exist  at  each 
of  the  viewing  areas.  As  a  result,  the  Niagara 


Frontier  State  Park  and  Recreation  Commis 
sion  has  temporarily  fenced  off  the  area. 
5.  What  measures  are  feasible  and  desirable  to 
protect  these  areas,  in  order  to  eliminate  any 
hazard  to  persons  or  property  or  to  the  scenic 
beauty  in  the  region? 

The  Board  installed  a  safety  warning  system 
during  this  study  to  detect  major  rock 
movements.  An  expanded  safety  warning 
system  could  further  reduce  the  risks  from 
major  and  moderate-sized  rockfalls.  Railing 
relocations,  structurally  supported  viewing 
areas,  and  mass  rock  stabilization  could  reduce 
or  completely  eliminate  the  risks  from  major 
rockfalls. 

Measures  to  reduce  or  eliminate  those  risks 
include  surface  stabilization,  alterations  to  the 
footpaths,  and  closure  of  the  lower  viewing 
areas. 

The  plan  for  improved  safety  would  require 
one  year  for  construction  and  an  estimated 
cost  of  $2,800,000,  exclusive  of  maintenance 
costs.  The  cost  would  be  allocated  to  the 
United  States. 
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Planning 

Mission  Bay  Park 

San  Diego,  California 
=!  V  5>  3 


This  study  is  not  a  technical  plan  for  the  park, 
not  a  land-use  plan,  circulation  plan,  or 
engineering  design.  All  this  basic  planning  has 
been  done  well  by  the  city  planning  depart 
ment,  city  engineer,  United  States  Army 
engineers,  and  innumerable  city  and  state 
departments.  It  is  not  an  architectural  plan  for 
any  building,  nor  is  it  a  site  plan  for  any 
portion  of  the  park;  detailed  designs  for 
specific  developments  have  been  and  will  be 
prepared  by  city  departments,  consultants,  and 
the  lessees  and  their  architects. 

This  study  is  a  set  of  design  principles  and 
concepts  to  guide  the  integrated  development 
of  the  whole  park.  It  studies  the  complete 
physical  environment  —  architecture,  land 
scape,  waterscape.  The  principles  here  will 
coordinate  the  work  of  the  many  designers, 
technicians,  administrators,  and  businessmen 
who  will  have  a  say  in  what  Mission  Bay  Park 
will  be  like  in  the  future.  Those  people  will  be 
concerned  with  a  specific  part  of  the  park,  a 
certain  facility.  This  study  suggests  the 
character  and  spirit  of  the  whole  park  which 
must  be  far  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  parts.  It 
predetermines  the  general  character  of  the 
total  scene  and  of  the  large  component  areas 
which  can  be  dealt  with  as  cohesive  units. 


Why  Are  Controlling  Design  Principles 
Needed? 

Mission  Bay  Park  is  a  huge  land  area  under 
city  control.  It  will  be  central  in  the  San  Diego 
metropolis  and  will  affect  and  be  affected  by  its 
surroundings. 

Like  many  other  large  recreation  facilities. 
Mission  Bay  Park  will  be  a  partnership 
between  public  and  private  enterprise.  About 
300  acres  have  been  set  aside  for  commercial 
lease  sites  —  for  restaurants,  hotels,  hotels, 
sports  fishing,  boat  and  fishing  tackle  rental, 
slip  rental,  boat  storage,  repair,  launching 
facilities,  and  the  full  gamut  of  sales  and 
services  related  to  aquatic  activities.  The  lease 
sites  are  only  7  per  cent  of  the  total  land  area  of 
Mission  Bay,  but  they  are  the  key  to  the 
character,  spirit,  and  quality  of  the  entire  park. 
On  these  sites  will  be  the  park's  largest 
buildings,  its  most  bustling  activity,  and  the 
most  people.  Neighboring  Mission  Beach  is  a 
convenient  example  of  the  urban  anarchy 
which  could  threaten  Mission  Bay  Park. 

This  problem  of  architectural  control  of 
commercial  lease  development  led  to  the 
retention  of  Community  Facilities  Planners  as 
design  control  consultants  to  the  city.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  view  the  design  of  the  commer 


cial  lease  sites  apart  from  the  design  of  the 
park  as  a  whole.  Private  and  public  facilities 
together  will  produce  the  parkscape.  There 
fore,  private  and  public  facilities  alike  should 
follow  the  basic  design  principles.  Only  in  this 
way  can  the  huge  park  be  made  an  entity  with 
its  own  very  special  personality. 


Location  o\  majoi  parki  at  San  Dti 
1.  Torrey  Pines  Park 
3.  Million  Bay  Park 
3    Balboa  Park 
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Mission  Bay  Park  has  both  the  need  and 
the  opportunity  to  become  a  great  oasis  of 
quietude,  calm  repose,  unhurried  meaningful 
activity,  and  rich  sensory  experience  of  happily 
balanced  relations  between  land,  water, 
buildings,  trees,  and  paved  and  green  open 
spaces. 

The  theme  of  unity  with  variety  pervades 
this  study.  Each  is  necessary  to  the  other. 
Unity  without  variety  means  simply  monot 
ony.  Variety  without  a  strong  unifying  force  is 
chaos.  To  achieve  both  unity  and  variety  is  the 
essence  of  the  design  problem  of  the  park.  The 
interrelated  principles  discussed  in  the  follow 
ing  pages  do  not  fall  into  a  simple  list. 

Develop  Aquatic  Park  Character 

Mission  Bay  Park  is  a  wafer  park.  The 
direction  of  all  its  facilities  toward  water 
recreation  is  the  dominant  theme  in  the 
Mission  Bay  Commission's  statement  of 


purpose.  There  will  be  water-oriented  activities 
of  all  kinds  for  all  ages  and  all  skills. 

The  physical  form  of  the  Park  has  been 
designed  to  provide  maximum  shoreline 
around  its  bays,  lagoons,  basins,  and  coves. 
This  form  makes  it  possible  to  orient  the 
maximum  number  of  people  toward  the  water. 
Mission  Bay  will  be  a  hub  of  marine  activities 
for  those  who  come  to  participate  in  them  and 
for  those  who  come  to  watch.  The  park  is  also 
for  those  who  come  to  relax,  to  meditate,  to 
enjoy  quietly  the  near-water  atmosphere.  All 
facilities  must  be  designed  for  lookers  as  well 
as  doers,  and  substantial  areas  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  park  will  be  primarily  for  quiet 
recreation.  That  the  doers  and  the  lookers  will 
almost  always  be  in  view  of  each  other  will 
lend  richness  to  the  experience  of  both. 

Unity:  Make  the  Park  an  Entity 

The  emphasis   on   aquatic   atmosphere   and 


activities  will  tend  to  unify  the  park.  But  does 
the  identification  of  the  park  stop  there? 
Further  means  must  be  used  to  give  the  park  a 
visual  identity.  It  is  the  visual  impression  that 
will  make  Mission  Bay  a  place  distinguished 
from  other  areas  where  swimming,  sailing,  and 
fishing  are  available. 

WATER,  the  continuity  of  the  horizontal 
plane  surface  in  the  bay  waters  and  in  smaller 
bodies  on  land,  is  almost  always  calm, 
underlining  its  unifying  effect. 

Variety:  Provide  Variation  in  Physical  Envi 
ronment 

The  millions  of  people  and  thousands  of  boats 
will  bring  endless  variety  to  the  Mission  Bay 
parkscape.  Their  activities  will  be  infinitely 
varied.  They  will  give  life  to  the  physical 
framework.  But  the  physical  framework  needs 
to  offer  variety  to  the  people  —  not  confusion 
and  formlessness,  but  diversity  and  choice. 
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Here  are  the  design  variables  which,  within 
the  framework  of  the  total  park,  individualize 
its  smaller  areas  or  zones.  These  factors; 
shoreline,  terrain.  Water  shapes,  structures, 
trees,  shrubs  and  ground  cover,  should  be 
selected  and  combined  to  give  each  zone  or 
area  its  own  character. 

By  use  and  by  topography,  existing  and 
proposed,  the  park  articulates  naturally  into 
six  major  zones.  Each  will  have  its  special 
character.  The  unifying  and  the  variable 
factors  should  be  planned  to  develop  and 
strengthen  that  character. 

Topography,  architectural  and  tree  pat 
terns,  circulation  and  parking,  street  and 
outdoor  furniture  are  of  critical  importance  in 
establishing  the  aquatic  character  of  the  park 
and  in  achieving  the  unity  and  harmonious 
variety  discussed  formerly. 
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Planning 

Shelby  Farms 

Memphis,  Tennessee 

S/xJI/tfH 


This  was  a  penal  farm  of  3500  acres  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  city  in  Shelby  County. 
Although  the  program  was  well-run  and  well- 
regarded  it  had  been  decided  to  give  it  up  and 
change  the  land  use,  because  the  prisoners  no 
longer  wanted  to  learn  farming.  In  response  to 
a  request  for  proposals  I  organized  a  team  and 
we  got  the  job.  The  report  which  we  produced 
in  a  year  and  a  half  said  basically  that  the  farm 
should  become  a  regional  park,  primarily  of  a 
natural/ pastoral  character,  uninterrupted  by 
motorized  traffic. 

The  Planning  Team  included  the  following: 
Garrett  Eckbo;  Royston,  Hanamoto,  Beck  & 
Abey;  Environmental  Impact  Planning  Corpo 
ration;  Williams  and  Mocine;  William  Lis- 
kamm;  John  Cone;  Mimi  Huddleston.  Ken 
neth  Kay,  my  Associate,  put  together  the 
excellent  report. 

The  basic  factors  to  be  considered  in 
evolving  a  development  program  for  the 
Shelby  Farm  properties  are  the  following: 

1.  The   property   is   owned   in  fee   by  the 
County. 

2.  The  property  will  be  developed,  primarily 
for  public  purposes,  over  the  next  20  to  50 
years. 

3.  The  property  will  accommodate  a  variety 
of  types  of  development,  (e.g.,  public,  semi- 
public,  non-profit,  and  private.) 

4.  The  major  value  of  the  property  is  in  its 
large  size,  and  in  its  ability  to  accommodate 
a  variety  of  uses  with  a  variety  of  physical 
environments  in  a  planned  arrangement. 

5.  The  major  threat  to  the  property  and  its 
potential  is  that  it  will  be  developed  piece 
meal  for  a  variety  of  worthy  or  needed  uses, 
but  lack-any  overall  plan  or  cohesiveness  in 
organization  or  design. 

6.  The  major  value  of  the  proposed  plan  is 
that  it  provides  a  contra!  focus  for  public 
development  of  the  Shelby  Farms  proper 
ties  in  its  central  pastoral /waterway  park 
area,  and  in  its  proposed  trafficways  which 
provide  a  framework  within  which  a  variety 
of  uses  can  be  accommodated. 

7.  The   basic   pastoral/ waterways   park   and 
trafficways  will   probably   have  to  be 
developed  at  public  cost.  In  the  future,  it  is 
probable  that  many  developments  will  be 
funded  by  private,  non-profit,  and  state 
and  federal  funds,  and  that  most  operating 
costs  can  be  covered  by  use  fees  and  leases. 
However,   only   rarely  do   major  public 
facilities  pay  for  their  initial  capital  costs. 

Cultural 

1.  Satisfy  local  cultural  needs. 

2.  Satisfy  regional  cultural  needs. 

3.  Create   national/ international   image  for 
Memphis. 

Social 

1.  Uses  should   appeal  to   all   Memphis 
residents. 

2.  Maximize  accessibility  from  entire  county. 

3.  Separate   administering   authority   from 
politics. 
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4.  Emphasize  public  retention  of  title  to  land. 

5.  Coordinate  with  uses  that  already  exist. 
Economic 

1.  Satisfy  local  economic  needs. 

2.  Satisfy  regional  economic  needs. 

3.  Attract  tourism. 

4.  Produce  positive  cost;  benefit  ratio. 

5.  Balance  capital  outlays  and  resources. 

6.  Make  uses  as  self-supporting  as  possible. 

7.  Site  uses  should  not  conflict  with  "down 
town"  uses. 

8.  Projects   should    be   capable   of  being 
implemented. 

9.  Project  budgets  should  be  pre-estimated. 

10.  Revenues   should    be    used   for   Shelby 
Farms  only. 

1 1.  Development  should  be  phased. 
Scientific/  Biologic 

1.  Satisfy  site  environmental  system  needs. 

2.  Emphasize  special  site  biological  charac 
teristics. 

3.  Respect  climatic  variation  on  site. 

4.  Respect  flood  zone  of  Wolf  River. 

5.  Consider  soil  erodability  problems. 

6.  Deal  with  reptile  population. 

7.  Consider  water  quality. 

8.  Consider  noise  generation  of  roadways. 
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Keep  as  much  of  the  site  natural  as  possible. 

Keep  entire  parcel  as  undivided  as  possible. 

Retain  as  many  trees  as  possible. 

Maintain  agricultural  theme. 

Establish  a  sense  of  place  on  site. 

Provide  a  sense  of  entry. 

Take  advantage  of  topographic  variations  and 

water  features. 

Protect  lands  not  used  immediately. 

Respect  active  and  passive  users. 

Exploit  river  as  a  recreational  focus. 

Create  something  visually  powerful. 

Develop  a  character  which  is  strong  enough  to 

resist  invasion  by  special  interests. 

Incorporate  a  "great  rivers"  theme. 

Establish  as  a  national  image. 

Maintain   a   consistent   high   quality   for   all 

projects. 

Establish  a  tree  planting  program. 

Expand  existing  water  elements. 

Establish  its  proper,  even  its  inevitable,  role  as 

a   meaningful   part   of  the  region   --   both 

metropolitan  region  and  mid-south  region. 

Help  support,  supplement,  and  complement 

other  regionally  significant  uses. 

Be  in  part  ultimately  self-supporting  so  that 

public  funds  expended   will   not  be  unduly 

drawn  from  other  urgent  regional  needs. 

Recognize  that  the  ultimate  attractiveness  of 

Shelby  Farms  will  attract  people  who  want  to 

live  in  the  vicinity. 

This  planning  study  of  the  Shelby  Farms  land 
has  been  characterized  by  close  interrelation 
ship  between  the  qualities  of  the  land,  its 
regional  context,  and  the  desires  and  concerns 
of  the  people  of  Memphis. 

As  an  overview,  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that 
the  planning  team,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board,  went  to  the  public  at  the  outset  of  the 
planning  study,  and  asked  them  for  their 
suggestions  concerning  the  use  of  the  Shelby 
Farms  lands. 

The  planning  team  described  to  the  public 
the  environmental  opportunities  and  con 
straints  of  the  land  (e.g.,  the  floodplain,  lakes, 
trees,  views,  soil  conditions,  existing  buildings, 
future  road  plans,  and  other  characteristics), 
and  also  described  the  relationship  of  Shelby 
Farms  to  its  regional  context. 

The  public  responded  by  indicating  the 
types  of  activities  they  felt  were  appropriate  for 
inclusion  in  the  Shelby  Farms  plan,  and  those 
they  felt  were  not  appropriate.  These  initial 
suggestions  and  concerns  were  utilized  in  the 
development  of  the  initial  Shelby  Farms  plan 
alternatives  which  were  brought  back  to  the 
public  for  their  comments.  The  comments 
received  at  each  of  these  public  sessions  were 
directly  applied  to  the  plan  alternatives,  and 
led  to  the  shaping  of  the  final  recommended 
plan  for  the  Shelby  Farms  site. 
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Public  Design 

Union  Bank  Square 

Los  Angeles,  California 


A  three-acre  downtown  urban  plaza  at  Fifth 
and  Figueroa  Streets.  On  the  roof  of  a  three- 
story  parking  structure  at  the  foot  of  a  forty- 
story  office  building  next  to  the  Harbor 
Freeway.  Accessible  by  pedestrian  bridge  over 
Figueroa  from  next-door  Bonaventure  towers 
by  substantial  stairway  or  elevator  from  Fifth 
and  Fig,  or  by  inconspicuous  entrances  at 
grade  from  upper  western  corners  next  to  the 
freeway.  A  quiet  shaded  water-cooled  retreat 
from  the  noise,  confusion,  and  austerity  of 
downtown  streets. 

The  design  of  the  plaza  went  beyond  the 
normal  alternatives  of:  1.  Leaving  it  open  for 
public  movement  and  gathering  or,  2.  Provid 
ing  a  central  sculptural  or  water  feature  for 
people  to  gather  around  and  look  at.  We 
designed  a  substantial  series  of  sculptured 
islands  of  grass  and  water,  with  a  central 
bridge.  These  moved  as  free  forms  through  a 
grid  of  concrete  tree  boxes  placed  in  a  grid 
over  the  structural  columns  of  the  parking 
structure.  Trees  are  Ficus,  Jacaranda,  Syca 
more,  and  Coral.  The  water  is  essentially  quiet, 
with  one  or  two  jets.  Originally  Bella  Feld- 
mand  designed  a  family  of  sculptural  forms 
which  would  have  brought  additional  life  and 
grace  into  the  space.  But  these  were  not 
included.  Nor  were  the  comfortable  seats 
which  we  originally  proposed.  These  were 
rejected  because  of  the  well-known  fear  that 
they  might  attract  the  wrong  kind  of  people  to 
the  space. 

The  Square  is  now  a  marveloulsy  quiet, 
green,  and  shady  retreat  from  the  busy 
downtown. 

Architects  were  Harrison  &  Abramowitz  of 
New  York  and  Albert  C.  Martin  Associates  of 
Los  Angeles. 
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Public  Design 

Tucson  Downtown  Community  Center 

Tucson,  Arizona 


About  35  acres  of  barrio  land  adjacent  to 
downtown  government  and  business  centers 
cleared  and  redeveloped  for  social/ cultural 
purposes  —  convention/ exhibit  hall,  theatre, 
music  center,  plaza,  hotel,  shopping  center, 
parking,  mall  spaces  and  connections  to  the 
other  centers.  Plaza/  mall  spaces  are  variable  in 
scale  and  forms  and  tree  patterns  for  shade, 
and  are  enlivened  with  rock  and  water 
arrangements  which  symbolize  the  life  forces 
of  the  desert. 

We  worked  closely  with  Architects  Cain, 
Nelson  &  Wares  and  Friedman  &  Jobusch. 
Design  Associates  in  our  firm  were  Charles 
McCulloch,  John  Stevenson,  and  Herbert 
Schaal. 
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Public  Design 

Fresno  Downtown  Mall 

Fresno,  California 


Built  in  the  early  sixties,  this  was  one  of  the 
earliest  urban  mall  projects  designed  to  meet 
the  competition  of  the  new  suburban  malls 
which  were  beginning  to  develop.  It  resulted 
from  a  downtown  area  plan  prepared  for  the 
City  of  Fnesno  by  Victor  Gruen,  Architect.  A 
man  of  great  social  vision,  he  pioneered  both 
urban  and  suburban  malls.  The  ten  blocks  of 
urban  mall  space  were  created  in  downtown 
street  rights-of-way  by  closing  them  to  auto 
traffic,  and  providing  parking  in  the  outer  half 
blocks.  The  ten  blocks  consisted  of  six  blocks 
of  Fulton  Street,  the  main  street  through  town, 
and  eight  half  blocks  of  cross  streets  between 
Fulton  and  the  alleys  on  either  side. 

With  my  associate  Rich  Seyfarth  working 
in  the  architect's  offices  we  designed  the  mall 
space  to  create  variable  irregular  cross 
movement  possibilities,  by  contrast  with  the 
normal  compulsive  two-directional  traffic  of 
the  street.  Trees  for  shade  and  mall  atmos 
phere  were  planted  throughout,  plus  pools  and 
fountains,  seats,  planted  areas,  and  sculpture. 
Lights  and  sound  equipment  were  included. 

The  mall  still  exists,  is  well-maintained,  and 
has  matured  gracefully. 
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Public  Design 

K  Street  Mall 

Sacramento,  California 


Five  years  later  than  the  Fresno  Mall,  a 
similarly  level  six  blocks  length  with  side 
connections,  symmetrical  with  Fresno  as  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys  are 
within  the  Central  Valley,  yet  different  in  client 
structure.  Fresno  is  a  center  of  major  agricul 
tural  business,  Sacramento  is  the  center  of 
state  government.  In  the  Fresno  Mall  the 
numerous  art  works  were  donated  to  the  Mall 
by  a  citizen  organization  and  had  to  be  worked 
into  the  already  establihsed  design.  At  Sacra 
mento  we  decided  to  try  to  make  the  entire 
mall  a  work  of  art  in  its  basic  structure.  The 
water  works  which  ran  through  most  of  it 
symbolized  the  Sacramento  River  from  its  rise 
in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  to  its  outfall 
in  San  Francisco  Bay.  Raised  concrete  and 
earth  forms  symbolized  topography,  rein 
forced  by  extensive  trees. 

However  we  had  no  control  over  construc 
tion  detailing  or  field  work.  The  job  was  badly 
done,  and  was  recently  torn  down  to  make  way 
for  a  new  transit  mall. 

Architect  was  Jerry  Loomis  and  Steve 
Matson,  Associates. 
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Public  Design 

Channel  Park  and  Sculpture  Garden 

Oakland,  California 


A  part  of  the  approximately  half  mile  square 
area  in  the  center  of  the  city  which  includes  its 
burgeoning  downtown,  Civic  Center  and 
Chinatown;  Jack  London  Square  and  Estuary 
waterfront  promenade  to  Channel  Park 
(designed  by  Lawrence  Halprin  Associates); 
and  the  half  mile  channel  which  connects  Lake 
Merritt  with  the  Bay  through  the  Estuary.  We 
made  studies  for  this  half-mile  connection  as  a 
pedestrian  system  and  found  that  it  was 
complicated  by  having  to  cross  two  major 
streets  and  two  railroad  tracks  in  the  quarter 
mile  closest  to  Channel  Park.  We  therefore 
proceeded  with  development  of  the  quarter 
mile  of  channel  lands  east  of  this  difficult 
section,  between  Nimitz  Freeway  and  10th 
Street.  Oakland  Auditorium  and  Museum  of 
Art,  and  Laney  College,  front  on  10th  Street. 
Channel  Park  bisects  the  College  campus, 
between  its  building  complex  (designed  by 
Skidmore,  Owings,  and  Merrill,  Architects) 
and  its  playing  fields. 

The  park  is  basically  grass,  trees,  paths 
which  follow  the  curves  of  the  channel, 
concrete  pads  for  about  a  dozen  excellent 
sculptures,  a  system  of  curving  concrete  seat 
walls  designed  to  complement  the  sculptures, 
and  a  complex  of  comfortable  seats,  shaded  by 
Scarlet  Eucalyptus,  along  the  prominent 
central  bank  of  the  channel.  Tree  plantings  are 
designed  to  structure  the  park,  and  identify  it 
within  the  urban  wastelands  which  surround  it 
on  two  sides.  A  central  grove  of  Lombardy 
Popiars  (extending  a  smaller  existing  grove) 
accents  the  entire  park. 
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Public  Design 

University  of  New  Mexico  at  Albuquerque 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 


Since  1963  I  have  worked  with  this  campus 
through  substantial  and  continuous  growth. 
This  is  an  urban  campus  near  the  downtown 
area.  The  original  Meem  development 
accepted  the  urban  street  gridiroiv  as  a  frame 
for  the  substantial  buildings.  Subsequently, 
working  with  Vice  Chancelor  Sherman  Smith 
and  Campus  Architect  Van  Dorn  Hooker,  and 
based  on  a  master  plan  report  by  Architect 
John  Carl  Warnecke  of  San  Francisco,  we 
developed  a  program  for  closing  many  of  the 
urban  gridiron  streets  on  which  the  campus 


had  been  built,  providing  peripheral  parking, 
and  converting  the  street  rights-of-way  to 
pedestrian  spaces.  In  twenty  years,  working 
with  extensive  new  construction  programs,  we 
were  able  to  produce  the  ongoing  campus  of 
today.  It  is  a  system  of  malls  connecting 
central  plaza  and  park  spaces,  well-shaded  by 
successful  plantings  of  Cottonwood,  Syca 
more,  Honey  Locust,  Silk  Tree,  Ponderosa 
Pine,  and  others.  Water  has  been  used 
judiciously  for  atmospheric  as  well  as  norticul- 
tural  purposes.  An  active  art  program  has 


brought  in  sculpture  specimens  by  Rickey, 
Hamril,  and  others,  the  original  200  acre 
central  campus  has  almost  doubled  in  size. 

Guy  R.  Johns  was  my  Associate  in  this 
work  for  many  years,  subsequently  became 
Campus  Landscape  Architect,  and  is  now 
practising  independently  in  Alburquerque. 
Frank  Feather,  Campus  Horticulturist,  was 
indispensable  in  his  knowledge  of  the  special 
requirements  and  potentialities  of  high  desert 
horticulture. 
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Public  Design 

Proposal  for  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 

Berkeley,  California 

a  u  7  *  ;i/- 


Vegetation  Management  Plan  for  Strawberry 
Canyon  —  This  is  a  1,000  acre  research  and 
recreation  area  in  the  rough  irregular  hills 
above  the  campus.  Extensive  bluegum  plant 
ings  had  been  damaged  by  a  bad  freeze  and 
had  become  a  fire  hazard.  Working  out  the 
salvation  of  these  trees  led  to  general  vegeta 
tion  management,  land  use,  and  traffic 
problems  which  became  part  of  the  plan. 
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Design  Concept  for  companile  way 


Observatory  Hill  Area 
University  of  California 
Berkeley 
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Observatory  Hill  Area 
University  of  California 
Berkeley 
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Art  &  Design 


American  Gardens  1930's-80's 

by  Garrett  Eckbo 


First  —  I  am  not  an  historian,  although  I  am  quite  familiar  with  the 
history  of  gardens,  and  have  traveled  extensively  to  visit  historical 
examples  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

I  am  basically  a  designer  and  planner  —  that  is,  I  work  with  people 
on  situations  where  land  use  is  to  change,  and  help  them  determine 
what  form  or  forms  the  change  should  produce.  This  means  a  process 
of  bridging  or  connecting  the  words  with  which  human  desires  are 
formulated  with  the  physical  forms  and  arrangements  which  must 
express  and  respond  to  them  on  the  ground.  We  cannot  design  with 
words,  but  they  can  guide  and  translate  into  physical  forms. 

Design  in  and  of  the  landscape  works  with  five  basic  groups  of 
materials  earth,  rock,  water,  plants  and  construction.  The  specific 
ways  in  which  these  are  selected,  combined,  shaped,  and  maintained 
determine  the  quality  of  the  project.  Reactions  to  it  are  determined  by 
the  current  climate  of  opinion  about  such  projects.  These  climates  do 
change  over  time.  That  is  why  we  have  different  kinds  of  forms  of 
design  in  different  periods  of  history. 

Historically  there  have  been  five  basic  periods  of  landscape  and 
garden  design.  The  first  was  the  Formal,  Axial  of  Classical  period.  It 
began  in  ancient  Egypt  and  came  down  through  Greece  and  Rome, 
the  Moslem  cultures,  and  Renaissance  Europe  to  today.  It  reached  its 
peak  at  Vaux-le-Vicomte  in  the  17th  century.  The  Asiatic  or  Oriental 
paralleled  this  in  China  and  Japan,  and  continues  today.  Later  the 
Informal  or  Naturalistic  movement  embodied  the  18th  century  British 
Romantic  Revolt  against  architectural  formalism.  This  Romantic 
Revolt  was  part  of  the  legacy  on  which  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  based 
the  American  park  movement  which  then  spread  around  the  world. 
Eclecticism,  which  had  always  existed,  comprised  the  use  of  forms 
and  elements  from  other  cultures  in  more  or  less  indiscriminate 
combinations,  and  was  vastly  accelerated  by  the  expanding 
imperialism  of  the  19th  century.  Finally  the  Modern  movement 
sprang  from  the  late  19th/early  20th  century  response  to  the  profound 
impacts  of  the  Scientific  and  Industrial  Revolutions.  Modern  began 
in  art,  spread  quickly  to  architecture  and  then  to  landscape.  The  wise 
old  men  of  the  landscape  profession  told  us  in  the  30's  that,  since  trees 
were  not  made  in  factories,  we  need  not  worry  about  the  modern 
movement.  They  missed  the  fact  that  these  changeless  trees  had  to  be 
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related  in  the  landscape  to  buildings  of  steel  and  glass  and  odd  forms. 

In  the  first  third  of  this  century  professional  design,  before  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  and  the  European  modernists,  was  based  on  the  Beaux 
Arts  system,  a  codified  vocabulary  for  art,  architecture,  and 
landscape  architecture.  Artists  and  designers  worked  primarily  from 
this  system's  approach,  adjusting  site  and  client  needs  to  it.  The 
Modern  movement  hit  this  system  like  a  bomb  -  but  did  not  destory 
it.  It  is  very  resilient,  has  deep  roots,  and  is  still  with  us.  In  fact,  Post 
modernism  has  given  it  a  new  lease  on  life.  Modern  has  only  lasted  30 
to  50  years,  symbolic  of  the  telescoping  and  accelerating  of  design 
developments  since  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

History  does  not  really  come  in  the  neat  packaging  of  the  history 
books.  It  is  a  continuous  stream,  fluid  as  water  yet  continuously 
shaped  by  cultural  environmental  factors.  These  change  with  time, 
but  transitions  are  more  gradual  than  abrupt.  The  Renaissance  did 
not  necessarily  "begin"  at  the  Villa  Medici  in  Fiesole  or  end  at 
Versailles.  But  those  are  convenient  and  recognizable  markers. 

American  garden  development  was  based  on  the  concepts  brought 
over  by  the  early  colonists,  all  European,  primarily  northern.  This 
was  basically  the  English  garden  tradition,  formal  as  well  as  informal. 
It  still  is.  Any  examination  of  American  garden  publications,  both 
books  and  magazines,  leads  inevitably  to  this  conclusion.  The 
English/ Continental  tradition  is  alive,  well  and  dominant  in  North 
American  gardens,  with  some  Latin  patio  input  near  the  southern 
border,  from  Florida  to  California.  This  Latin  input  is  originally 
European/ Mediterranean  and  represents  that  garden  adaptation  to 
warm  dry  climates.  There  is  also  some  Moslem  infusion  in  Spain. 

Whatever  happened  to  Modern  landscape  design?  Initiated  in 
California  by  Tommy  Church  in  the  early  30's  following  still  earlier 
efforts  in  Europe  by  Pierre  Le  Grand  and  others,  and  in  England  by 
Christopher  Tunnard,  and  at  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Design  by 
Dan  Kiley,  James  Rose  and  me,  it  spread  vigorously  across  the 
country  and  around  the  world.  It  was  not  just  something  different,  a 
new  style.  Rather  it  was  a  movement  back  to  the  grass  roots  of  design, 
and  away  from  the  preconceived  formulae  of  the  Beaux  Arts  system. 
It  said  that  we  do  not  base  design  on  precedent,  prejudice,  or 
preconception,  but  rather  on  the  site,  its  surroundings,  and  the  needs 
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Art  &  Design 


Sketch  by  Garrett  Eckbo 


and  desires  of  the  client.  Design  which  needed  strong  form  relating 
building  to  land,  or  for  its  own  sake,  no  longer  need  follow  the 
dictates  of  invisible  center  lines,  bilateral  symmetry,  turning  points 
and  terminal  features.  Geometry  could  become  more  flexible,  take  on 
some  of  the  freedom  of  informal  curvilinear  systems.  It  could  even 
become  interlocked  and  integrated  with  such  forms.  Linear  geometric 
patterns,  created  by  structural  edges  and  elements,  could  become 
interlocked  with  the  volumetric  forms  of  natural  elements  —  earth, 
rock,  water,  and  plants.  The  gap  between  human  structural  forms  and 
patterns  and  those  of  nature  could  begin  to  close.  Garden  and 
landscape  quality  could  begin  to  move  beyond  small  manipulations 
of  traditional  patterns  to  the  manipulation  of  those  larger  patterns 
themselves.  We  could  take  control  of  our  current  garden  destiny, 
rather  than  being  controlled  by  invisible  hands  from  the  past. 

One  can  sum  up  the  subject  matter  defined  by  the  title  as  the  20th 
century  movement  in  design,  particularly  garden  and  landscape,  from 
frozen  Beaux  Arts  patterns  in  the  first  third  of  the  century,  through 
much  freer  modern  experiment  and  consummation  in  the  middle 
third,  to  a  more  conservative  post-modern  backlash  and  withdrawal, 
perhaps  motivated  by  the  social  events  of  the  sixties  and  too  much 
bad  design  by  architects  and  landscape  architects.  This  is  not  a 
struggle  between  new  and  old  style.  It  is  a  question  of  releasing  design 
from  the  tyrrany  of  set  styles  drawn  from  the  past,  which  render 
impossible  the  search  for  the  best  forms  for  new  problems.  Styling 
shall  we  make  it  English,  Dutch,  or  French?  Perhaps  a  bit  of  Spanish 
on  the  sunny  side,  and  even  something  Oriental  in  that  difficult 
corner?  —  makes  it  impossible  to  formulate  and  pursue  meaningful 
design  searches  as  we  go  into  the  21st  century.  Such  searches  result  in 
the  use  of  materials  in  ways  which  create  new  spatial  sequences.  The 
five  landscape  materials  are  used  for  thier  own  qualities  and,  beyond 
that,  to  create  such  sequences. 

The  design  processes  which  we  have  developed  since  the  30's 
supersede  questions  of  style  and  period,  of  precedent,  preconception, 
and  prejudice.  They  bypass  such  metaphysics,  and  examine  first,  as  a 
whole,  the  client,  the  site,  and  the  surrounding  regional  culture.  These 
contain  within  themselves  all  of  the  factors  which  are  the  needed 
sources  of  form  in  the  landscape.  These  may,  of  course,  include  the 
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A  view  toward  colonnade  from  ramp.  Sketch  by  Garrett  Eckbo 


very  questions  of  precedent,  preconception  and  prejudice,  the 
assumption  that  style  and  period  are  basic,  that  I  have  just  said  must 
be  superseded.  There  may  begin  a  debate,  although  in  designing  about 
1,000  gardens  in  California  between  the  30's  and  the  60's  I  have  never 
yet  had  to  debate  these  questions  with  a  client.  It  may  have  been  the 
atmosphere  of  the  times,  or  it  may  have  been  the  fact  that  I  never 
initiated  debate  by  naming  my  design  proposals.  I  only  said  that  they 
sould  best  solve  the  problem.  That  may  have  been  the  nature  of  the 
times.  1  have  done  very  few  gardens  since  the  60's.  (written  for  Barnes 

Foundation  Philadelphia.  1989) 
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Small  Gardens  in  the  City:  A  Study  of  Their  Design  Possibilities 

by  Garrett  Eckbo 


Life  in  the  city  is  concentrated.  We  live  fast  and  we  live  hard;  years 
compress  into  months,  months  into  days,  days  into  hours.  Space  is  at 
a  premium;  every  square  inch  is  valuable,  every  square  inch  must 
produce  its  utmost.  Time  is  at  a  premium;  every  minute  is  precious, 
only  the  essentials  can  be  allowed  for,  relaxation  must  be  brief,  full, 
complete. 

Houses  in  the  city  are  concentrated.  They  herd  together  in  long 
rows,  flank  tight  to  flank,  like  frightened  bovines  protecting  the  tiny 
opennesses  behind  them  from  the  thundering  madness  of  the  streets. 
Living  areas  build  vertically  instead  of  horizontally.  To  get  space, 
light,  sun,  we  simplify,  remove  partitions,  let  living  rooms  run  the 
house's  length. 

Gardens  in  the  city  are  concentrated.  Space  is  at  a  premium,  time 
is  at  a  premium,  relaxation  must  be  brief  and  full.  Every  square  inch 
must  produce  its  utmost;  there  can  be  no  periods  of  slackness,  the 
garden  which  hesitates  is  lost.  Maximum  delight,  minimum 
maintenance;  every  detail  right,  every  plant  a  specimen,  every  feature 
a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever.  The  most  precious  things  come  in 
the  smallest  packages. 

Gardens  are  places  in  which  people  live  out  of  doors.  Is  that  a 
luxury?  Their  boundaries  are  backgrounds,  their  features  accessories, 
for  life.  People,  not  plants,  are  the  important  things  in  gardens.  Every 
garden  a  stage,  every  occupant  a  player. 

Gardens  must  be  the  home  of  delight,  of  gayety,  of  fantasy,  of 
illusion,  of  imagination,  of  adventure.  The  house  provides  the 
mechanics  and  the  amenities  of  civilized  living;  the  garden  must  be 
something  more  than  an  "outdoor  living  room"  if  it  is  to  be  worthy  of 
its  name. 

Design  shall  be  three-dimensional.  People  live  in  volumes,  not 
planes.  Things  must  be  around  us  and  over  us,  as  well  as  under  us.  A 
pattern  is  only  valuable  if  seen  in  elevation,  or  from  above.  A  living 
area  fails  if  it  does  not  make  one  conscious  of  being  within  something, 
rather  than  on  top  of  something.  It  must  have  scale,  it  must  have 
enclosure,  it  must  have  a  third  dimension. 

Design  shall  be  areal,  not  axial.  People  live  in  areas,  not  on  axes. 
Axes  are  the  center  lines  of  areas,  every  area  has  a  center  line,  why  call 
attention  to  it?  Why  must  we  be  forced  to  glare  at  one  "focal  point," 
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when  a  whole  are  can  be  full  of  interest  and  diversion?  HJf  A*  ^  Mfc 

Design  shall  be  dynamic,  not  static.  Let  there  be  rhythm,  let  there         \«[fr<n  I-  !C 

be  movement,  let  there  be  life  and  action  and  gayety.  Let  there  be 

nothing  static,  balanced,  carefully  set. 

Materials   shall   express   their   own   inborn   characteristics   and 

possibilities,  not  have  others  forced  upon  them,  or  be  condemned  for  f-f 'f  ; 

former  bad  associations.  A  hackneyed  thought,  yet  one  so  seldom  ,      Mtnfa-r-tk'f;     -r 

realized  in  action.  A  brick  is  a  prefabricated  modular  unit,  its  effects 


are  built  up  by  repetition  and  combination;  concrete  is  a  plastic         WBl£»ftW£f,.    < 

poured  product,  whose  shape  and  volume  are  subject  to  control  and         tyj-hr<%i  L&h  l^tt:  l-i'S  £>  tz  "Slffl  !^  T*  £•  &  ff)  (-.    i:  •? 

direction;  a  plant  is  a  living,  breathing  creature,  with  a  distinctive 

native  personality  whose  development  must  be  provided  for. 

These  sound  like  rules.  There  are  no  rules  in  design;  if  there  were 
we  would  need  no  designers,  only  books  of  rules.  There  are  principles, 
there  are  dogmas,  but  their  use  or  their  desregard  are  dependent 
solely  on  the  judgement,  the  taste,  the  courage,  and  the  delicacy  of  the 


designer.   Rules  of  design  are  mere  attempts  to  standardize  and  "* ' 


formulate  the  untameable  great  works  of  the  ages. 

This  is  the  United  States  of  America,  1937  A.  D.  —  automobiles, 
airplanes,  streamlined  trains,  mass  production,  the  machine,  new  j|-|t  LT(iv>lt£rv 
materials,  new  thoughts,  new  social  concepts,  a  more  abundant  life. 
Why  not  express  that,  instead  of  English  Tudor,  or  Italian 
Renaissance,  or  French  modernistic,  or  Spanish-Moorish?  Why  must 
we  be  slaves  to  the  agesm  when  they  are  so  willing  to  be  slaves  to  us? 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  develop  and  express  these  ideas  in  a 
concrete  problem.  A  typical  city  block  was  chosen,  eighteen  lots  25  by 
125,  eight  60  by  70,  ten  per  cent  cross  slope,  diagonal  orientation. 
Conditions  were  set  up  and  the  resulting  problem  solved,  they  were 
not  built  up  to  a  preconceived  solution. 

Each  lot  was  designed  as  an  integrated,  self-sufficient  residential 
area,  house-and-garden,  not  a  house-and-then-a-garden. 

Special  attention  was  paid  to  the  problem  of  masking  or  nullifying 
the  restrictions  of  small  areas,  and  developing  a  consciousness  of 
space.  The  rectangular  area  was  warped,  twisted,  and  re-shaped  at 
will,  to  force  a  forgetfulness  of  the  hard  enclosing  lines.  Portions  of 
the  area  are  partially  or  wholly  screened,  to  suggest  additional  space 
by  the  impossibility  of  seeing  everything  at  once.  Connection  of  the 
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garden  with  the  second  floor  of  the  house  help  integrate  the  two,  and 

free  circulation  without  retracement  of  steps  increases  spatial  feeling.  f±'\:ifitf$>  ifc     -f^iJX<7)f-.i  —  ?—,    -i  9 

A  sculptural  modeling  of  the  ground  and  design  elements  into  a 
unified  three-dimentional  whole  will  be  noted. 

Every  resource  of  imagination  and  ingenuity  was  called  upon  to 
produce  garden  areas  to  be  not  only  livable,  functional,  and  spatial, 
but  delightful,  entertaining,  and  amusing. 

The  gardens  have  movement;  they  are  rhythmic,  dynamic,  there  is 
no  careful,  static  symmetry.  The  eye  is  carried  around  the  area  by  '*«  ™«1 

clean  free  curves  or  strong  angles,  and  is  not  forced  to  concentrate  on         mcolxjiiiiJtJiTlr'  18,     18x21 
any  one  point. 

Statuary  is  used  freely,  but  it  shall  be  vital  and  vivid,  not  insipid 
and  gardenesque.  It  shall  be  place  boldly  and  appropriately,  not  in  a 
condescending  or  half-ashamed  manner. 

Every  plant  is  a  specimen,  placed  where  it  can  develop  to  the  feflwKi'ii^fS^'oT" $  •i><7)~C"li-!i'|<>     fHT?  l-IUjijl  LT 

fullest,  set  in  architecture,  yet  dominating,  softening,  and  loosening 
the  construction  lines. 

Trees,  more  than  any  other  element,  give  the  third  dimension,  and 
the  feeling  of  volume,  to  the  garden  area,  in  addition  to  their  shading 

and  screening  function.  Various  sorts  of  canopies  and  pergolas,  of          t-'f&tftlhiit*     K"3feft'jr  I'  )"ft''<n\* "|itf|*-  '4;ff^  L  A' ')  to  t  ->  A' ')  L 
concrete,  metal,  or  wood,  are  also  used  for  shade  and  enclosure. 

The  harshness  and  blankness  of  enclosing  walls  is  softened  by 
murals  and  planting,  or  nullified  by  mirrors.  Where  walls  become  too          t  T", 
high,  opaque  glass  panels  are  used  in  the  upper  portions.  Walls          -^^  2 
completely  constructed  of  glass  blocks  would  be  a  most  delightful 
innovation. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  study  resulted  in  the  production  of  a 
number  of  possible  solutions  for  one  given  problem.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  place  a  premium  on  any  particular  one,  although  all  cannot 
be  of  equal  value.  Different  personalities  will  respond  to  different 
solutions,  and  that  is  as  it  should  be.  The  designer's  only  dread  is  the 
absence  of  any  reaction.  rt,  3S  L  Ai/OA:«>)twxf  ~^:y^-  —  x  a  >  t  '• 

The  gardens  will  be  called  modern.  If  that  is  the  only  term  which 
denotes  an  open-minded,  uninhibited,  straightforward  solution  of  a 
problem  on  its  own  conditions,  unimpeded  by  prejudices, 
preconceptions,  or  the  advertisement  of  the  sources  of  inspiration, 
then  they  are.  The  designer  feels  no  need  of  classification,  rather  the 
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Sketch  by  Garrett  Eckbo. 


need  for  the  fusion  of  "styles"  and  the  development  of  Style  and 
Design. 

In  conclusion,  the  project  is  purely  abstract  and  experimental, 
designed  to  stimulate  thought  and  provoke  comment,  discussion,,  and 
a  flow  of  new  ideas.  If  these  ends  are  achieved  the  effort  will  be  well 
rewarded. 
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Beyond  Gardens 

by  Garrett  Eckbo 


Public/ corporate  work  at  community  or  larger  scale  was  a  part  of  our 
practice,  parallel  with  gardens,  from  the  beginning.  However  it 
increased  in  size  and  complexity,  and  in  its  percentage  of  our  total 
time,  as  our  practice  grew.  Almost  all  of  my  gardens  were  done  before 
1965. 

There  is  a  general  assumption  that  private  garden  work  is  less 
important,  socially  and  economically,  than  public/ corporate  work. 
That  may  be  true  from  the  point  of  view  of  private  professional  office 
practice,  and  public  community/ regional  or  larger  service.  But 
relations  between  private  and  public  scale  work  reflect  relations 
between  their  ways  of  living. 

Gardens  are  the  grass  roots  of  landscape  design,  just  as  houses  are 
the  grass  roots  of  architectural  design.  They  are  the  only 
environmental  fields  of  practice  in  which  client  and  designer  have  a 
direct,  continuing,  one-to-one  relationship.  In  all  other  fields  the 
client,  as  owner  or  manager,  represents  the  user,  the  public.  This  may, 
or  may  not,  be  an  accurate  or  dedicated  representation.  Many 
conflicts  and  battles  between  users  and  tenants  of  both  public  and 
private  facilities  have  led  to  the  current  and  growing  focus  on 
community  participation  in  project  and  facility  design.  This  has 
increasingly  formalized  the  process  which  good  designers  and 
planners  have  always  instinctively  sought  to  develop. 

Garden  design  can  be  private  and  personalized  by  individual 
designers.  Public/ corporate  design  may  be  dominated  by  strong 
inspirations,  but  it  always  has  multiple  sources,  from  local  or  larger 
community,  client,  or  design  team  sources.  These  are  difficult  to 
credit  completely.  But  I  feel  that  1  must  credit  certain  key  people  in 
my  own  firm  organization.  Design  concepts  have  been  products  of 
joint  inspiration  with  them:  Partners  —  Edward  Williams,  Robert 
Royston,  Francis  Dean,  Donald  Austin,  Ken  Kay;  Associates  —  Guy 
R.  Johns,  Ted  Keoseyan,  Yosh  Kuromiya,  Rich  Seyfarth,  Chuck 
McCulloch,  Jerry  Loomis,  Steve  Matson,  Tim  Downey,  Howard 
Altman,  Chris  Degenhardt,  Tod  Kara,  Paul  Barber,  Cynthia 
Stemmer;  Support  staff  -  Howard  Elliot,  Manager;  Elizabeth 
Moore  and  Suzy  Kopp,  Secretaries;  Norma  Baldwin,  Accountant. 

Beyond  office  organization  and  active  design/ planning  practise  — 
half  office,  half  field  —  Arline  Williams  Eckbo  has  been  wife,  friend, 
lover,  companion,  and  stabilizer  for  fifty  years. 
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Fisk/Kelleher  Garden,  Atherton 

This  three  acre  garden,  first  planned  in 
1939,  was  built  in  the  early  forties  for 
the  original  clients,  the  Fisks.  This  was 
before  I  went  to  Los  Angeles 

Recently,  after  my  return  to  the  Bay 
Area,  I  was  called  in  by  the  current 
owners,  the  Kellehers.  I  have  done  a 
little  more  work  for  them  The  east  half 
of  the  property,  originally  designed  as 
continuous  garden,  now  houses  their 
horses  This  is  certainly,  for  them,  a 
more  constructive  use  of  the  land.  The 
color  photos,  taken  recently,  show 
forty  years  of  growth.  Redwoods  which 
we  planted  are  now  two  feet  in  diame 
ter.  Olives  look  like  ancient  specimens 
from  the  Mediterranean. 
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Towne  Garden,  West  Los  Angeles 

Large  garden  with  entry  through  trees, 
branch  arrangements,  and  trellises. 
Living  terrace  incorporated  water  pat 
tern  of  channels  and  pools.  Since 
destroyed. 
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Avery  Garden,  San  Fernando  Valley 

Rescue  of  an  oak  tree  which  had  been 
buried  in  fill  by  a  house  contractor. 
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Anderson  Garden,  San  Marino 
Straightforward  pool  complex  design 
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Wohlstetter  Garden,  Laurel  Canyon 
Pool  deck  and  green  living  areas  for  a 
hillside  house. 
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Cole  Garden,  Beverly  Hills 

Pool  garden  for  a  client  who  wanted  to 
use  it  for  fashion  shows.  Far  end 
designed  for  models  to  submerge 
behind  the  wall  and  emerge  from  the 
water  Sculpture  by  Simon  Kennedy 
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Marmor  Garden,  Bel  Air 

Pool  design  for  central  of  three  ter 
races.  House  level  four  feet  above,  rear 
much  lower.  To  capture  space  on 
central  level,  and  focus  outward  on  the 
view,  the  pool  was  turned  across  the 
terrace  and  canti  levered  beyond  it. 


Stt. 
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Sudarsky  Garden,  Bakerslield 
Three  acre  in-town  garden  in  hot 
country  Need  lor  shade  and  coolness 
Space  created  opportunity  for  free 
movement  in  paving  and  pool  patterns. 
Trees  have  grown  well 
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Koolish  Garden,  Stone  Canyon 

Large  home  at  the  base  of  the  Santa 
Monica  Mountains  in  Bel  Air.  The  land 
is  at  the  outflow  of  a  small  side  canyon. 
The  living  terrace  was  on  one  side  and 
the  swimming  terrace  on  the  other.  It 
became  necessary  to  protect  the  living 
terrace  from  flooding,  with  concrete 
walls  that  were  sculptured  by  Simon 
Kennedy,  Artist.  A  wood  bridge  con- 


nected  the  two  terraces.  Along  one  side 
of  the  large  semi-circular  entrance 
drive  a  rose  garden  was  developed.  It 
was  enclosed  by  diagonal  trellis  pat 
terns.  In  the  center  were  grouped  three 
fountain  bowls.  These  were  made  from 
steel  boiler  ends,  an  invitation  of 
Robert  Royston  in  San  Francisco  The 
rose  garden  entrance  was  through  a 
sheltered  seating  space. 
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Drawings  &  Plans 

Drawings  &  Plans  by  Garrett  Eckbo 


Overall  I  designed  about  1,000  gardens  from  1935  to  1965.  Most 
of  these  were  in  southern  California  after  1945.  I  supervised 
about  2/3  of  them.  About  1/3  may  still  be  presentable  today. 
Gardens  are  vulnerable  in  our  mobile  and  changeable  society. 
These  modern  gardens,  introduced  by  Tommy  Church  while  I 
was  at  Harvard,  were  different  from  the  traditional  English/ 
German  inspired  gardens  of  eastern  and  northwestern  North 
America  in  two  important  ways: 

1.  They  were  not  production  gardens  focused  on  flowers, 
vegetables,  and  fruits  because  southwestern  climates  are  more 
difficult  horticulturally.  They  were  not  focused  on  broad  lawns 
and  large  shade  trees  for  the  same  reason.  All  of  these  can  be 
grown  in  the  southwest,  but  with  greater  effort  and  expense. 

2.  They  were  not  show  gardens  in  the  grand  European  tradition 
because  of  the  lingering  effects  of  the  Great  Depression. 

These  negative  influencs  were  offset  by  the  emergence  of  a 
new  and  numerous  middle  class  clientele  and  the  beginnings  of 
postwar  prosperity.  These  clients  were  not  very  interested  in 
production  gardens  or  show  gardens.  They  were  interested  in 
gardens  for  outdoor  living,  to  expand  indoor  facilities  in  the  mild 
and  balmy  California  climate.  Church,  Royston,  Williams  and  I 
sensed  this  need.  The  new  types  and  combinations  of  garden 
facilities  required  new  materials  and  arrangements.  Much  new 
housing  was  modern  in  form  and  character.  The  modern  garden 
design  vocabulary  emerged  and  spread  rapidly.  Soon  it  spread 
into  park/recreation,  institutional,  and  commercial  facilities. 
Modern  design  concepts  spread  east  and  north,  back  to  the 
conservative  heartland,  and  south  to  meet  Latin  patio  concepts 
from  south  of  the  border. 
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LANDSCAPE  REGIONS  —  Map  developed  in  1969  to  illustrate 
my  concept  of  the  natural  landscape  regions  of  the  U.S.  This  is  a 
gross  divisin  —  there  are  many  smaller  sub-regions.  Overall 
regional  qualities  and  differences  are  clear.  The  regions  are: 
Northeast,  Southeast,  Central  Transitional,  Northwest,  South 
west,  North  Pacific,  South  Pacific.  Largest  population  is  in  the 
northeast,  largest  land  area  in  the  northwest.  Modern  landscape 
design  began  its  development  in  the  south  Pacific  and  in  the 
northeast  from  Pennsylvania  to  Maine.  Northeast,  southeast, 
and  north  Pacific  were  most  hospitable  to  the  transplantation  of 
European  traditions. 
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Harvard  Graduate  Scholarship  Compe 
tition,  1937 

By  some  combination  of  luck  and 
intuition  this  plan  combines  the  ingre 
dients  of  the  ideal  American  garden  for 
its  time,  and  probably  still  today.  It 
seems  English.  It  combines  formal 
symmetry  with  informal  definition  of 
the  large  spaces  It  is  impressive  yet 
unpretentious.  Perhaps  it  shows  how 
well  the  University  of  California  had 
trained  me  in  basic  American  tradi 
tional  garden/landscape  design. 
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Drawings  &  Plans 


Small  Gardens  In  the  City,  1937 

Theoretical  design  study  of  18  gardens 
25  feet  wide  and  sloping.  Reminiscent 
of  San  Francisco  scale  gardens.  Shows 
multiple  design  possibilities  for  small 
gardens.  Text  is  a  manifesto  for  mod 
ern  design. 
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Drawings  &  Plans 


Park  on  an  Island  In  the  Potomac,  1937 

Asymmetrical  formality  for  a  park  on  a 
fifty-acre  island  in  the  river  Square 
trees  are  tall,  cross-hatched  trees  are 
medium,  all  others  are  small.  Auto 
entrance  loop  right  center;  boat 
entrance  in  left-hand  cove  and  up 
major  stairway/ramp  to  modern  over 
look  tower.  Parking  probably  inade 
quate,  but  easily  expanded  —  within 
limits. 
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South  Boston  Recreation  Center,  1938 

Project  undertaken  with  four  architec 
ture  students  in  Walter  Gropius  design 
class.  Existing  35-acre  site  with  bay 
beach  frontage.  Some  innovative  forms 
in  north  half.  Particularly  in  the  north 
east  garden  sector  I  intended  a  laby 
rinth  pattern  of  trees  with  interesting 
gardens  as  passage  between  tree 
barriers. 
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United  States  Housing  Authority,  1938 

Prototypical  design  studies  for  open 
spaces  in  public  housing  projects. 
Intended  to  demonstrate  that  such 
spaces  need  not  be  dreary,  mechani 
cal,  or  standardized.  After  many  years 
of  such  projects  we  now  know,  espe 
cially  the  current  desperation  of  drug 
culture,  how  difficult  it  is  to  build 
positive  community  spirit  adequate  to 
the  maintenance  of  this  kind  of  quality. 
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Drawing*  &  Plans 


General  Motors  Building,  New  York 
World  Fair,  1939 

Design  studies  for  a  large  solid  shell 
building  without  windows.  Within  it 
were  a  full-size  street  intersection,  for 
car  display,  and  a  large  operating 
model  of  a  regional  freeway  system. 
This  was  one  of  the  first  major  efforts  to 
sell  freeways  to  the  American  public. 

I  was  retained  to  study  the  treatment 
of  outdoor  site  space  around  the 
building,  without  reference  to  its  con 
tents.  I  took  this  as  an  opportunity  to 
study  possible  landscape  arrange 
ments  at  that  scale  with  such  a  back 
drop.  Again  the  drawings  suggest  the 
range  of  possible  variety  of  treatment. 
These  studies  had  no  impact  on  the 
final  actual  landscape  treatment.  Their 
purpose  is  unclear  to  this  day. 
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Drawings  &  Plans 


Prototypical  Garden  Designs 

Following  the  beginnings  of  Small 
Gardens  in  the  City  and  Contempo- 
ville,  these  studies  were  made  while 
practising  in  Southern  California. 
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Drawings  &  Plans 


California  years  I  —  1939-45 

Parallel  to  my  main  public  housing 
work  I  did  a  number  of  private  gardens. 
I  worked  with  architects  such  as  Harri 
son  &  Abramowitz,  John  Ekin  Dinwid- 
die.  Albert  Henry  Hill,  Philip  Joseph, 
and  Mario  Corbett. 


The  Beginning  of  The  Modern  Garden 
In  South  California,  1946 

Basically  a  manipulation  of  an  ordinary 
path  bordering  a  central  lawn,  in  the 
rear  living  garden,  into  a  pattern  of 
angles  and  curves  and  changing  rela 
tions  with  trees,  shrubs  and  ground 
covers.  Somewhat  over-designed  for 
exhibition  and  public  education  pur 
poses.  The  spirit  of  free  yet  disciplined 
form  was  consistent. 
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Estate  In  the  Manner  of  Louis  XIV 

1934  student  project  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley. 


Southern  California  gardens,  1935-6 

Practical  nursery  plans. 
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Drawings  &  Plans 


Garden  lor  Mr.  &  Mr*.  John  Floyd, 
California 

The  house  was  placed  on  the  brink  of  a 
knoll,  facing  directly  east  toward 
Mount  Diablo,  which  is  seen  through 
and  under  the  branches  of  a  magnifi 
cent  weeping  oak.  The  hill  slope 
continues  up  west  of  the  house,  and 
the  knoll  drops  off  on  the  other  three 
sides  to  a  flat  meadow  bounded  by  a 
creek.  The  house  level  is  about  twelve 
to  fifteen  feet  above  the  meadow  level. 

Short  driveway,  motor  court,  and 
garage  are  on  the  north  side,  bordering 
the  meadow  and  a  couple  of  feet  above 
it.  Steps  lead  up  the  knoll  to  a  flat 
planted  entrance  garden,  which  was 
cut  into  the  ridge  to  better  relate  the 
house  to  its  site,  eliminate  a  visual 
illusion  of  its  sliding  off  the  knoll,  and 
give  it  a  "handle". 

The  service  yard  was  terraced  into 
the  slope  between  house  and  garage, 
and  screened  with  a  curving  grape- 
stake  fence. 

Terrace  space  on  the  east  or  living 
side  of  the  house  was  forced  to  a 
minimum  by  exigencies  of  grading. 
However  adequate  outdoor  living 
space  was  provided  by  lowering  the 
main  terrace  level  a  couple  of  feet 
below  the  house  floor  level,  and  con 
necting  the  two  with  broad  steps.  A 
screened  porch  and  narrow  walk- 
terrace  at  the  house  level  eliminate  any 
feeling  of  falling  out  the  door.  The  main 
terrace  and  step  treads  are  planted  with 
creeping  thyme,  a  good  fragrant  walka- 
ble  cover  which  takes  a  minimum  of 
maintenance.  The  southern  end  of  the 
main  terrace  is  surfaced  with  sections 
of  redwood  logs,  in  preparation  for 
future  barbecue  development.  From 
the  main  terrace  steps,  bordered  by 
four-inch  redwood  posts  supporting 
climbing  roses,  lead  down  to  a  circular 
terrace  under  the  large  existing  oak. 
This  terrace  is  also  surfaced  with 
redwood  butts.  Its  level  is  only  three  to 
four  feet  above  the  meadow,  which  is 
easily  accessible  from  it. 

The  planting  plan,  which  in  this  case 
determines  a  large  part  of  the  garden 
form,  had  two  mutually  dependent 
objectives:  1)  to  establish  a  closely 
integrated  relationship  between  the 
outdoor  garden  space  and  the  indoor 
house  space,  by  a  continuance  of 
geometric  plan  forms  reminiscent  of 
the  free-flowing  geometry  of  the  house 
plan;  and  2)  to  produce,  at  the  comfor 
table  scale  of  this  development,  an 
expression  and  interpretaiton  of  the 
true  richness,  variety,  luxuriance,  and 


freedom  of  growth  implicit  in  the  broad 
vocavulary  of  plant  forms.  The 
designer  feels  specifically  that  there  is 
no  incompatibility  between  definite 
strong  geometric  plan  form  governing 
the  arrangement  of  plants,  and  the 
luxuriant  free  natural  growth  which  is 
the  basic  characteristic  of  those  plants. 
Furthermore,  he  feels  this  to  be  the 
procedure  essential  to  that  integration 
of  man's  geometric  structure  with 
nature's  irregular  site,  which  is  the 
basic  problem  of  landscape  design 
wherever  it  is  done.  The  old  gogma 


(formal  vs.  informal,  man  vs.  nature)  by 
careful  segregation  of  these  two  kinds 
of  form,  renders  impossible  any  time 
integration  of  indoor  and  outdoor 
space. 

Finally,  the  aim  in  the  solution  was 
to  provide,  on  an  ample  site  with 
spacious  views  and  a  very  livable 
house,  proper  organization  of  outdoor 
space  for  living  and  service,  and 
development  of  a  rich  and  intimate 
entrance  garden,  as  a  foil  to  the  open 
spaciousness  of  the  living  side  of  the 
house. 
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Garden  for  Dr.  &  Mr*.  John  R.  Reid. 
California 

The  site  was  a  good-sized  (85  x.  160) 
flat  lot  in  a  recently  sub-divided  pear 
orchard.  The  house  is  well-planned 
and  well-placed  in  relation  to  the  lot 
space 

Approach  by  car  and  afoot,  and 
guest  parking,  are  combined  in  the 
paved  entrance  court  which  butts  on 
the  front  porch.  The  balance  of  the 
front  yard  space  is  covered  with 
ground  cover  planting,  and  given  form 
with  some  rough  curving  hedges 

From  the  living  and  dining  space  of 
the  house  one  passes  easily  and  natu 
rally  into  the  large  freely-arranged 
garden  This  is  organized  with  straight 
rough  hedges  and  structural  exten 
sions  from  the  house  into  a  kind  of  free 
rectangularity,  deliberately  reminiscent 
of  the  De  Still-Mies  Van  Der  Rohe  kind 
of  plan.  From  the  terrace  off  the  dining 
room  one  passes  across  a  shaded  red 
rock-paved  area  into  a  badminton 
court  with  the  same  surfacing.  The 
pergola  and  grapestake  fence  which 
enclose  two  sides  of  this  tie  back  to  the 
house.  From  this  court  one  passes, 
between  free  rough  hedges,  across 
open  lawn  to  a  sanded  rectangle 
behing  another  hedge.  Here  tall- 
growing  eucalyptus  trees  will  make  a 
small  bosco.  Posts  and  trellis  extend 
the  house  on  this  side  of  the  garden. 
Maximum  use  was  made  of  the  existing 
pear  trees,  eliminating  them  where 
necessary  to  open  up  the  garden,  and 
adding  some  larger  shade  4rees  for 
interest  and  enrichment. 

With  no  public  space  near,  this  is  an 
optimum-sized  private  garden,  large 
enough  to  provide  considerable  sense 
of  space  and  variety  in  its  treatment, 
and  considerable  freedom  in  the  arran 
gement  of  planting  and  structural 
elements  which  give  it  form. 
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Drawings  &  Plans 


Burden  —  Westchester,  New  York 

Harrison  &  Abramowitz  —  Architects 
Large  estate-scale  home  —  never  built 
All  of  the  above  northern  California 
gardens  were  planned  between  1939 
and  1946 
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Rosekrans  —  Woodwide 
Preliminary  plan  (or  country  home. 
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Sammli  —  Baker 

Hillside  houses  in  Berkeley  and  Mann 
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Major  Works  &  Articles  List 


EARLY  MAJOR  WORKS 

An  Estate  in  the  Manner  of  Louis  XIV.  1934 

La  Casa  El  Nido,  1935 

Harvard  Graduate  Scholarship  Competition,  1937 

Park  on  an  Island  in  The  Potomac,  1937 

South  Boston  Recreation  Center,  1938 

Small  Garden  in  the  City,  1937 

Comtempoville,  1938 

United  States  Housing  Authority,  1938 

General  Motors  Building,  New  York  World  Fair,  1939 

Farm  Security  Administration,  1939-42 

Planning  Plan  Articulation  Shatter 

MAJOR  GARDEN  DESIGNS 

Garden  for  Mr  &  Mrs  Ferris,  1939-45 

Garden  for  The  Bolles  Family,  1945 

Garden  for  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fraser  Cole 

Garden  for  Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Reid 

Garden  for  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Floid,  1939 

Garden  for  Rosekrans 

Garden  for  Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Sammis 

Garden  for  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Baker,  1939 

Garden  for  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  Fisk 

Garden  for  Mr  &  Mrs.  William  A.  M.  Burden,  1945 

Prototypical  Garden  Designs 

BOOKS 

1977        Home  Landscape 

The  Art  of  Home  Landscaping 

(Revised  Edition) 

McGraw  Hill,  New  York 
1977        Public  Landscape 
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University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
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1964  Urban  Landscape  Design 
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McGraw  Hill.  New  York 
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PUBLISHED  ARTICLES 
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Encyclopedia  Britannica  1965 
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House  &  Garden  —  Garden  Guide 
1973        Open  Space  And  Land  Use 
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1966        People  in  Landscape  Space 

Mountain  States  Architecture,  Sept.-Oct.  1948 

and  New  Mexico  Architecture,  Nov.-Dec. 
1966        Parklands  In  The  Urban  Desert  1946 

(Original  title  -  Park  Space  in  Southern 

California),  Cry  California,  Winter 
1966         Defining  The  Cultural  Environment  1946 

Landscape,  Autumn 
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To  The  Rearrangement  Of  The  American  1942 
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1966        Design  And  Landscape  Character 

Landscape  And  Human  Life,  Cru  Tandy 

Djambatan,  Ed.,  Amsterdam  1939-40 

1966        The  Mission  Of  The  Department  Of 

Landscape  Architecture 

Journal  Of  Environmental  Design, 
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AIA  Journal,  May 
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Planning  The  Gross  Society 

Landscape  Architecture.  July 

Townscape 

In  Beauty  For  America 
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Conference  On  Natural  Beauty, 
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Landscape  Architecture,  January 
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